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Phyllis Neilson-Terry is the daughter of Julia Neilson and Fred Terry, and what is more important, 
she is the niece of Ellen Terry. Her progress on the London stage has been so rapid that in spite of 
her youth her standing is very high. The United States will soon make up its own mind about the 
degree of her talent, seeing her for the first time as “Viola” in “Twelfth Night” in November. 
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Small States and England 


ISREPRESENTING Gladstone’s position to- 
ward Belgium, referred to by us last week, Dr. 
Dernburg also misrepresented the policy of England 
toward the small European states. It is simple. She 
defends them if she can, not if she cannot. Servia, 
for example, is beyona the reach of naval power and 
therefore not primarily her business. To a certain 
| extent this holds of Luxemburg. It is one thing to 
| have a policy; it is another thing to be able always 
to enforce it. When the Luxemburg treaty was be- 
ing negotiated, the English Foreign Minister, Lord 
Stanley, said in case it was violated by anyone it 
would give to the other signers “a right to make 
war, but would not impose the obligation”. Of 
course so simple a point is in reality fully under- 
stood by Dr. Dernburg. 


More Gladstone 


I Dr. Dernburg is not satisfied with the quota- 
tions from Gladstone given last week, here is 
another: 

“We have an interest in the independence of Bel- 
gium which is wider than that which may be found 
in the literal operations of the guarantee. It is found 
in the answer to the question whether, in the circum- 
stances of the case, this country, endowed as it is 
with influence and power, could quietly stand by 
ané witness the perpetration of the direst crime that 
ever stained the pages of history.” 

Those who defend the moral doctrines of the Prus- 
sian leaders might as well leave Gladstone out of 
their argument. 


Luxemburg 


tT us not forget, by the way, that Luxemburg 

also protested against the invasion. She felt 
too small to fight, but she was not the less outraged. 
And Prussia not only guaranteed her neutrality, but 
drew up the form of the guarantee herself. 


Morals of the Have-nots 


he gist of the German case, as most strongly 

presented, is that current political morality, 
such as that urged at the Hague, is the device of 
nations like England, France, and the United States, 
that have what they need and have therefore in- 
vented a code of ethics to keep it. The same thing 
can be said and is said by individuals of the laws 
against embezzlement, arson, and robbery. Indeed 
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the man who steals because his family needs more 
luxuries has a stronger case than the country that 
defends aggression on the ground that when its citi- 
zens emigrate they have to go to countries that exist 
under other flags than the German. The individual 
who, wishing to steal some bills which he conceives 
will widen his chances of development, finds it neces- 
sary to kill a policeman for the better carrying out 
of his purpose, has a better case than the German 
Chancellor has presented for trampling on Belgium, 
or than has been thought out by any other apologist. 


New York 


y ten best ticket in New York is the Progressive 
ticket, but it has no chance of election and prob- 
ably will not run much if any better than Sulzer. 
Mr. Whitman’s campaign has been strong where 
it attacked Governor Glynn’s appointments and weak 
where it indulged in old-fashioned, rubber-stamp 
denunciations of everything Democratic. It wasn’t, 
by the way, so much Mr. Whitman’s acceptance of 
the Tammany endorsement that displeased the in- 
dependents, although many voters resented that, as 
it was the praise of McCall in his speeches and his 
lukewarm support of Mitchel. 

Governor Glynn has secured formidable endorse- 
ments, but party endorsements are unimportant and 
often, to be regretted. Mr. Mitchel, as a fusion 
mayor, ought to have taken no part whatever in the 
State election. President Wilson believes in popular 
rule and therefore feels bound by direct primaries 
in which the voters of his .party express themselves. 
The question is not who endorsed Glynn but what 
kind of a governor he has made. He has been mod- 
erately good on measures, atrocious on appointments. 

So take your choice and forget it as soon as you 
can, 


The Elections to Congress 


any place where a stand-pat or corrupt Demo- 

crat is running for the House or Senate against a 
progressive Republican or Bull Moose, the Democrat 
should be defeated. Where all are the right type of 
men, the Democrat should be elected, for the Admin- 
istration has most emphatically earned national sup- 
port, and it would be a disaster for a brilliant and 
wise Administration to lose either House in the mid- 
dle of the President’s term. The Democrat Roger 
Sullivan deserves defeat just as clearly as the Re- 
publicans Penrose, Gallinger, Knowland, Brandegee. 
But in all cases of equality or doubt, independent 
men will use their votes to sustain the national Ad- 
ministration. 
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In Kentucky 


| gerreninonrones programs are futile unless men of 
character and ability are commissioned to carry 
them out. There are three candidates for the long 
term of Senator from Kentucky — Beckham, the 
Democratic candidate, former Governor A. E. Will- 
son, the Republican candidate, and Burton Vance, 
Progressive. Vance will get some votes; but the real 
contest is between Beckham and Willson. Willson 
succeeded Beckham as Governor of the State. His 
administration was a conspicuous failure, as Beck- 
ham’s had been a conspicuous success. Willson is a 
voluble talker and a fulsome promiser; but he is a 
‘reactionary Republican of the most antiquated and 
pronounced type, and has no sympathy whatever 
with the forward political movement of the times. 
It is to be hoped Kentucky will show its judgment 
by electing Beckham for the senatorial long term, 
and his running mate, Johnson N. Camden, for the 
short term. 


The Wisconsin Governorship 


S° unsatisfactory were the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations for the governorship in Wis- 
consin that a group of the more active men of liberal 
tendencies got together to run John Blaine as an in- 
dependent candidate. It will be an undoubtedly 
wholesome thing if he is elected. Wisconsin has so 
long shone in modern progress that it would be sad 
to see her politically on the wane. John Blaine was 
formerly a State Senator. He was the first promi- 
nent Republican in Wisconsin to come out for Wil- 
son, and he came out so emphatically that he made 
himself the leader for the President. The fight for 
freedom in Wisconsin to a considerable extent cen- 
tres around the University. Blaine is in favor of 
the University and its present free and liberal ten- 
dencies, whereas the other two candidates, Karel and 
Philipp, are dreaded by the University. The elec- 
tion of Blaine would be a stimulant to the liberal 
movement everywhere. The election of either of the 
other men would be an unpleasant compromise. 


Brandegee 


CONNECTICUT reader asks a string of ques- 

tions about Senator Brandegee. The answer 
may be summarized. He has always spoken and 
voted with the stand pat crowd, the Smoot and Gal- 
linger bevy. Never in his life did he conceive a pro- 
gressive thought. His opponent, Governor Baldwin, 
is decidedly a conservative, but is likely to support 
the general policies of the administration. The best 
candidate of the three is the Progressive, Herbert 
Knox Smith. His chances are unhappily small. 
Down with Brandegee. 


Thomson 


| deerme a member of one of the minority parties 
has a good record in Congress, refuses to play 
peanut politics, and is clearly superior to his oppo- 
nents, he deserves support for reélection. Such a per- 
son is Representative Charles M. Thomson of Illinois. 
Seven years ago the Municipal Voters’ League of 
Chicago ran him for Alderman as an independent 
candidate. He won, made good, and was twice re- 
elected. Two years ago he ran for Congress on the 
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Bull Moose ticket and defeated Foss, who is the 
Republican candidate this year. The Democratic 
candidate will not cut any ice. It is Foss or Thom- 
son. Foss usually stood with Aldrich and Cannon. 
He stood with Ballinger in the famous controversy. 
Thomson voted for the Seamen’s Bill, the Currency 
Bill, the amendment prohibiting interlocking direc- 
torates, the conservation bills, the Trade Commis- 
sion Bill, the Anti-Trust Bill, the decrease of mile- 
age, the increased appropriation for the Children’s 
Bureau, the Campaign Publicity Bill. He supported 
the President on Panama Tolls and on Mexico. 
Moreover he has not sent out any campaign ma- 
terial under his frank. Among those who have 
highly praised his work are Congressmen Kent and 
Lenroot, and they know. 


Beat Gallinger 


BOUT tied with Penrose as the worst of the old- 
school parasitic type of politician still left to 
disgrace the Senate of the United States, is Jacob 
“Doc” Gallinger of New Hampshire. That State 
has won much credit through the nation since it 
threw off the yoke of predatory politics—the sub- 
servience of legislation and appointments, princi- 
pally to the Boston & Maine Railroad. There is a 
lot of stupid and motiveless loyalty to party labels 
around loose, however, and it is not at all impossi- 
ble the State may do itself the injustice of sending 
the reactionary old stager back. Doc Gallinger 
voted against the conservation of natural resources 
and against establishing a child labor bureau in the 
Department of Labor. He is just the kind of person 
to vote for Lorimer’s retention of his seat and against 
investigating the Standard Oil Penrose charges. Of 
course, since Lorimer, Penrose, and he represent the 
same idea! His election would be enough to dis- 
grace any state. 


Vote for Him 


B. STEVENS was in the New Hampshire legis- 
® lature in 1909, 1911, and 1913. Among the 
measures he supported were: 


The income tax amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution 

Direct election of United States Senators 

Direct primaries 

Anti-free pass laws 

Registration of lobbyists 

Workmen’s compensation law 

Prohibition of child labor 

Tax reform laws 

Public service commission 

Equal suffrage 

Fifty four hour Jaw for women and children 

State aid to rural schools 

Law creating a state legislative reference bureau 

Law restricting use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes 


Mr. Stevens drafted the law providing for cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures. 

As a member of the last Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he supported amendments to introduce equal 
suffrage, initiative and referendum, representation in 
the state senate based on population instead of on 
taxable property. 

In Congress he voted for the tariff, currency, and 
anti-trust bills, and introduced the Trade Commis- 
sion Bill. He also voted for the much needed Sea- 
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men’s Bill, and for the Bartlett amendment to abol- 
ish the Commerce Court. In the railroad securities 
matter, he preferred the Brandeis plan and worked 
with Mr. Brandeis. He voted to increase the appro- 
priation for the Children’s Bureau, for the eight-hour 
law for women, for an investigation of the Colorado 
strike, for an open caucus, for the conservation bills, 
and for the repeal of the Panama Tolls act. 

Stevens is everything that Gallinger is not. Take 
your choice. 


Historical Witticisms 


| gerne indeed is it to remember in heavy 

times some of the most lightening flashes of the 
human wit. Wishing mainly to stir up the prefer- 
ences of our readers, we ‘recall two that please us 
much: 

Chesterfield asked for an appointment for a cer- 
tain man. 

George the Second: 
devil.” 

Chesterfield: “Will your Majesty command the 
insertion of the usual formula, ‘to our trusty and 
well-beloved cousin’?” 

Chesterfield’s choice received the appointment. 

Lord Rochester wrote and fastened on the bedroom 
door of Charles II: 


“T would rather have the 


Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on: 

He never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one. 


And Charles replied, “My sayings are my own; 
my actions are my ministers’.” 
Perhaps by next week, even apter replies will oc- 


cur, but just now those are the wittiest that come. 


Shaw 


i, ee many years ago George Bernard Shaw’s 

only chance of having his dramas heard was 
before the special audience of the London Stage So- 
ciety. They began to gain favor with the general 
public in the United States before they did in Eng- 
land. Mansfield with “Arms and the Man” and “The 
Devil’s Disciple”, and Arnold Daly with “Candida”, 
“You Can Never Tell” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion”, were pioneers. Shaw’s plays still do better 
here, but it is no longer to the few. “Man and 
Superman” was the first big popular success. ‘“Fan- 
ny’s First Play” was almost the feature of its sea- 
son. Last year “The Philanderer” had a better recep- 
tion than it could have hoped for a few years ago. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, after a London success with 
“Pygmalion”, opened in New York this month in an 
enormous theatre to a packed house and delighted 
enthusiasm. She cabled to Shaw, “You are a made 
man”, a humorous but just report. 

“Pygmalion”, which contains a variety of inter- 
esting acting by Mrs. Campbell and her associates, 
is studded with the verbal surprises and intellectual 
shocks in which Shaw abounds. If the end is a trifle 
perfunctory the theme up to the end has interest— 


* the artificial manufacture of a lady—and anyway, 


the point is that you never come away, either from 
an evening with Shaw or from an evening with Mrs. 
Campbell, without getting something; and if, during 


the war, the public especially welcomes comedy, the. 


preference can be understood. 





Interlocking Directors 


C M. SCHWAB has resigned from the directorate 
* of the American Locomotive Company. See 
Chapter on “Serve One Master Only” in Mr. Bran- 
deis’s money trust series, published in HARpPEr’s 
WEEKLY, and now obtainable from the same journal 
in book form. (Advt.) 


And Still They Come 


EORGE F. BAKER, Jr., has resigned from the 

Board of Directors of the Southern Railway, 

and Judge E. H. Gary has refused to accept a re- 

election. Why did Charles Steele accept a reélec- 
tion? 


Youth and Morale in Baseball | 


ROBABLY few fans believe that in actual indi- 
vidual ability the Bostons equal the Athletics. 
What won was the spirit that swept the Bostons, 
combined with the idea that hasetaken such a hold of 
baseball players, and doubtless affected the Athletics, 
about the impossibility of the same team winning 
three world’s championships in succession. Very few 
of our readers have challenged the infield we picked, 
which went to press before the first game of the 
series, and yet that infield had three Athletics in it. 
The only considerable doubt was of Burns in the out- 
field, Jackson and Milan being preferred by many; 
and of course a number after Bender’s defeat de- 
cided he was all in. But that wasn’t the point. No 
individual member had deteriorated in the strongest 
team that ever got together. It was psychology, en- 
thusiasm, dash. It was eagerness compared with just 
a touch of disillusion. It was the ambition of the 
team going up into the lime light, against the tinge 
of monotony felt by those to whom glory was now 
no longer novel. The Athletics, stronger in material 
as they were, bowed to a nine that was more highly 
galvanized. And Stallings takes the throne, Connie 
Mack, with all his record, having now to accept 
second place in the baseball world. McGraw passes 
to third, his credit not being increased by the fact 
that Rudolph and Gowdy were released by him. 


Most Beautiful 


N answer to our doubt whether cheerfulness has 
ever been expressed in poetry as powerfully as 
hopelessness has been expressed by Shakespeare, one 
reader refers us to Shakespeare himself, to the son- 
net beginning: 
When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
and especially to the lines: 


Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at Heaven’s gate. 


Exquisite in beauty it is, but it is not that general 
optimistic view we had in mind, as the opposite to 
the great speeches about the nullity of life. This 
is merely consolation. It is a joy snatched in a world 
of tragedy. Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra is an exam- 
ple of philosophic optimism in poetry, but it can 
hardly take its place among the very highest flights 
of beauty and imagination. 
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ANY believe the present European war is 
going to be decided by the bullets of lead and 
steel that are being shot from ordnance the most 

terrific and destructive ever known to humankind. A 
great statesman has declared this war is going to be 
decided by the silver bullet—that is, the one projected 
by the side having the longer purse. What if one 
should prophesy that this war is going to be decided 
by no bullet of metal, but by that infinitely micro- 
scopic bullet known to doctors as the pathogenic bac- 
terium or the disease-breeding germ—a bullet of senti- 
ent, living fibre that evolves poisons from which 
many more die than the weapons of the enemy can de- 
stroy. 

The war has now been two months waging. And the 
epidemic problem is appearing, as wise military men 
have expected it would, as a factor that would worry 
commanders sorely. And so, according to schedule, we 
learn that germ-engendered infections are attacking 
the opposing troops quite impartially—indifferent as 
to where the wrong lies or on which side should be laid 
the blame of having begun the conflict, destroying alike 
the just and the unjust. The epidemics are spreading 
most where the armies have been fighting for weeks 
over the same ground—fighting so continuously that the 
dead must putrify unburied. Thus infection thrives 
ideally. And so Philip Gibbs writes: ‘“Pestilential 
stench steals down the wind in gusts of obscene odor. 
For three weeks and more dead bodies of Germans and 
Frenchmen have been rotting there. The frontier fields 
are littered with corruption, where plague and fever 
find halting ground.” 

And latterly the cold rains have added to the diffi- 
culty of gathering the wounded—among whom those 
who cannot drag themselves to places of shelter die 
where they fall, when not of wounds, generally of pneu- 
monia (which is an infection). Then many of the 
dead have been thrown into rivers, which are thus hid- 
eously contaminated with typhoid, dysentery and the 
like. Typhus cases are appearing. And there is chol- 
era among the seventy odd thousand wounded in the 
Viennese hospitals; and this Wandering Jew, the 
legendary personification of the cholera, is finding his 
way also into Servia, Podalia, Hungary, Galicia, and 
Budapest, and even into sacrosanct Berlin. 

And these epidemic, infectious, bacteria-engendered 
diseases are going to become worse in geometric pro- 
gression through the next few months, accompanied by 
the severity, the exhaustions, the hardships of the cam- 
paigns, and with the ever-increasing pollutions of 
streams and of food supplies. 

During the next six months all those soldiers whose 
physical and mental stamina are not that of seasoned 
veterans are going to succumb. And if the history of 
warfare (except possibly that of the Japanese in their 
Manchurian struggle with the Russians) is going te be 
repeated, at the very least there will die of the bac- 
terial bullet three soldiers to one that has been mere 
canonen-fiitter, food for powder and shot. 

War has ever been a prime executioner of the awful 
law of the survival of the fittest; but a single infection 
has by itself been at least twice as devastating. Con- 
sider how fourteen millions perished in all the warfare 
of the nineteenth century; while tuberculosis, that Cap- 
tain of the Men of Death (in John Bunyan’s epic 
phrase) reaped his harvest of thirty millions. The 
history of warfare proves that disease indeed has ended 
some wars and has very materially shortened or modi- 
fied the course of practically all wars of any length. 
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Bullets and Germs 


By JOHN B. HUBER 










For example, Gaffa in the Crimea was besieged 
1346 by the Tartars. The bubonic plague broke ou 
among the besiegers and killed off many more than the 
besieged could possibly have disposed of, thousand 
daily. Then a brilliant idea occurred to one of thd 
investing generals: Instead of loading their engineg 
with stone and metal they rammed into them and thus 
catapulted into the city the bodies of their plague 
stricken, bacteria-ridden dead. Whereupon the Gaf 
fans became so plague-stricken that they abandoned 
their city and introduced the plague into Constanti 
nople, whence in due course it made its way into Europe 
And in that same Crimea, as everybody knows, Flor 
ence Nightingale and her devoted sisters had some cen 
turies later to fight much harder battles with pestilencd 
than the militarists of her day had to wage with tangi 
ble weapons. 

And who would have the assurance to assert now that 
things are going to be much better, especially in tha 
Eastern battlefields. Indeed, as we have seen, the chol 
era, the “Asiatic Guest”, which fearful old mothers 
India is likely almost any time to send unbidden inta 
Eurepe (how often and how insidiously has she dond 
so in the past) by way of the Caspian and the Blac 
Seas, has already arrived and feels by now thoroughly 
at home among the warring hosts. 

Even our American neutrality, so strenuously main 
tained, bids fair to become a joke in the microscopi 
kingdom; kings and chancellors may have to respect 
this neutrality, but the unseeable bacterium needs not § 
And the Health Officer of our Port of New York finds 
it, necessary to take unusual precautions against ves- 
sels, possibly epidemic-bearing, coming from ports in 
the Adriatic, on the Ionian Sea, the Aegean, the Med- 
iterranean east of Italy, and from the Black Sea ports. 
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HE most important factor in the efficiency of a - — 
army is its health. “The first quality of a soldier’) 2. ne 


q 
} oped: al 
body to 
called o1 
organ t 


declared Napoleon, “is the ability to endure fatigue and 
privation; courage is only second.” While many thou- 
sands of the men now fighting in Europe are soldiers 
by trade or men who have been in training, the vast 
majority of the combatants are men drawn from civil] eigee 
life, who have been many years untrained, or who have What s 
never been trained. And as the war proceeds, levies) jjo¢) 
cf men progressively unfit will be sent into the field andj é 


into Campaigning. One reads indeed of callow youths™ be 
even now being called forth; what more heartrending eal 7 
can there be than this? H pitals a 
In our war with Spain, my two associate surgeons> a 1805 
and I threw out one thousand among fifteen hundredy were hii 
prospective recruits as being utterly unfit for cam-@j ee 
paigning. And I have no doubt that among other irainine 
volunteer regiment surgeons the ratio was the same. Inf ‘ie: ur 
the regular army, I understand, five out of six appli- Soi a 
cants are discarded. One would imagine, then, that® all the 
only picked men as to physique went into Uncle Sam's) © Thro: 
service in that war. And yet in that comparatively® woe 
very brief conflict, six thousand men were wounded i proport 
action, while sixty thousand were victims of diseasc§ oa a 
Ninety per cent of our volunteer troops developed ty- force 
phoid within eight weeks of going into camp. An phan 
how the memory haunts—of the Seventy-first returning Wher 
up Broadway to their armory—those haggard “walking 1144 94 
typhoids” and those ambulances filled with grievously thet bhi 
sick and suffering youths! .B young 
And one must consider, too, how the unnatural pri- abel 
vations of war predispose to many diseases, so that for ae d sil 
years after a war thousands will be dying untimely off © In 1 
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degenerations of the 
S\ungs, the heart, the 
lirteries, and other 
‘ital organs and tis- 
sues. 

. @ Indeed, war would 
UNE 2 shortened if com- 
_— }manders would only 
rest bealize that an un- 
ge sound man is Worse 
k finds than useless for sol- 
at Ves“ diering. How worse than futile to draft the ado- 
orts NFiescent. and the unfit! Apart from such primitive 
























> Med-j cruelty, recruits should never be accepted in any 
+ Por's-M event. under twenty—better not until twenty two. At 
eighteen the boy is utterly immature; his bones are not 
of “OY@ fully formed, nor have they reached their final hard- 
oidier ness; nor are the joints and the muscles fully devel- 
apes | oped: all such energies of a boy are needed to bring his 
j thou- J body to completion. The youthful recruit has his heart 
soldiers} called on for new and unaccustomed exercise, until that 
*“ Wei Horgan throbs to bursting through its bony cage, and 
- civil] his blood vessels swell, and he gets pitiably winded. 
pret, What an easy mark he then becomes for the bacterial 
+ fq bullet! 
Id hell The least effective armies are those containing the 
youths largest proportion of men under twenty two. Napoleon 
endingg would have none such who “serve only to fill the hos- 
f) pitals and encumber the roadsides.” When his army 
RE / in 1805 marched 400 leagues to reach Austerlitz, there 
wan | were hardly any sick or stragglers, for his youngest 
pete soldiers were twenty two, and had been two years in 
i ' training. In his 1809 campaign one-half his troops 
- " i were under twenty and inexperienced; and with but a 
ap to » short march to Vienna, its sick and incapacitated filled 
— | all the hospitals on the way. 
Sarah } Throughout the Peninsular war the corps which ar- 










 M rived for service were always ineffective and sickly in 
sia i“ © proportion as they were made up of recent recruits. In 
pt » our Mexican war less than a thousand of the regular 
; pe | force were killed or died of wounds, while nearly five 

._ | thousand died of disease during the campaigning. 
ct | When Lord Raglan, in the Crimean war, was told 
al that 2000 recruits would be sent to him, he declared 
~~") that he would prefer to wait rather than have such 
| young men sent to him, for “those last sent were so 
young and unformed that they fell victims to disease 
and were swept away like flies.” 

In 1883 forty one per cent of the soldiers newly ar- 
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“The frontier fields are littered with corruption, where plague and 
fever find batting ground, 








rived for service in 
India were under 
twenty five. Three 
of those under twen- 
ty five died of dis- 


ease to one over 
twenty five; and 
nearly one-half the 





total death rate was 
from typhoid fever, 
the rest succumbing 
to anaemia, debility, liver, heart, kidney and other dis- 
eases. 

When Lord Roberts marched from Rabul to Kan- 
dahar, the youths gave out from day to day and fell be- 
hind, while the old campaigners appeared to gain in 
vigor with each day’s march. In the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, Bazaine’s great army was shut up in Metz 
and, had they not surrendered, would have succumbed 
to disease and starvation, while literally one-half of 
the investing Germans, with everything in their favor, 
were on the sick list. 

Such are the sordid and inglorious torture and death 
to which most warriors must succumb. 

But, observes one, up-to-date warfare is much more 
sanitary. Do you imagine any one, commanders least 
of all, are concerning themselves with camp sanitation 
under the horrendous conditions of warfare now obtain- 
ing, for example, in Northern France? 

What are the diseases most suffered in warfaret 


N the world’s large standing armies tuberculosis has 
long played a leading part. For it is a disease that 
begins to take its heaviest toll (one in three or four 
under the ordinary, non-military circumstances of life) 
with the adolescent. And many enlisted men have this 
most surreptitious of diseases in latent form, either to 
manifest itself under the stresses of campaigning or to 
appear soon after the exhausting and predisposing war- 
fare is ended. In the English service, this phthisis, 
this consumption, is the chief cause of mortality and 
invaliding; in the French service consumption is second 
only to typhoid. 

Typhoid has in times past been a ghastly decimator 
o: armies—rather, let us say, a quadrimator, even a 
tertiomator of troops. The German military surgeons 
began anti-typhoid vaccinations; practically all Euro- 
pean armies have followed suit; and our own regular 
army has by this means been practically fortified 
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against typhoid. But when, as now, millions of men 
of all ages, including recruits and mere boys, are gath- 
ered together in armies unprecedented for vastness, 
and are doomed to hardships unprecedented even in 
warfare, epidemics fully as vast as these must be feared. 
For the excreta of the sick, which contain the bacterial 
cause of the disease, cannot now be rendered quite in- 
nocuous; the typhoid carrier will be dreadfully abroad; 
and the flies will do their gruesome part in the infection 
dissemination. For there are and will be flies; they 
will find a saturnalia in the stench of the battlefields 
and in the putridity of the unburied dead. 

But typhoid is only one of the “ingestion triad”; 
cholera with its own specific bacterium being the sec- 
ond; and dysentery, having its own peculiar, “essen- 
tial” bacterial cause, the third. They are infections 
contracted by eating or drinking pabulum permeated 
with the several kinds of bacteria. Cholera and dysen- 
tery bid fair to kill off even more than typhoid. This 
is because we can now, with measurable effect, vaccin- 
ate against typhoid, whereas no such means of pre- 
venting either cholera or dysentery has yet been per- 
fected. 

And measles is reported among European troops. 
In civil life this disease is, for the most part, more 
laughable than serious. In warfare it takes on un- 
wonted virulence. 
ous impediment to efficiency; for, once introduced, it 
spreads rapidly in camp, especially when the men are 
largely from the country, where they have escaped the 
diseases of childhood which ravage the populations of 
cities and large towns. Adults, in any event, always 
take such children’s diseases badly, a fact command- 
ers are almost certain to underrate—as they generally 
do all things medical, for that matter. 

And the venereal infections are going to reap their 


In all new levies, measles is a seri-. 


at 


unclean crops, especially among the victorious troops in 
cities. Thus will conquered places get their vile re- 
venges. For after the stresses of battle the surviving 
victors think they must have their debauches. And 
the types of venereal disease incurred in foreign coun- 


tries are ever more virulent than in the soldier’s home| 


country. 

Malaria, too, is a dreadful infection—that tyrant 
which even today rules half the world, which Alexan- 
der and his Macedonians introduced from India, who 
thus conquered her conquerors. For Alexander died of 
his malaria, and after his conquests the malaria-in- 
fected Greeks began to lose much of their intellectual 
vigor, and their manly strength. Thenceforth it was 
that Hellas became decadent! An army stricken by 
malaria is an army unfit for field operations. This in- 





Sea 


fection weakens the body’s resistance to other diseases ¥ 


and has an especially pernicious effect on those who 
have acquired the venereal diseases. 


NE good may come out of the present warfare, and 

may have a salutary effect on civilization in the 

future—all the armies have pretty well learned the 
lesson that alcohol renders soldiering hopeless. 

Yes; Krupp siege guns foundationed in concrete, 
dirigibles, submarines and the other surprises, and all 
the other appalling armamentation, are well enough in 
their way. But if you want to be thoroughly potential 
for devastation, if you are really desirous of making a 
continent-wide solitude and calling it peace, if your 
purpose is to achieve post-martian anguish, stupendous 
mortalities for decades to come, economic disaster for 


generations to come—why then, the pathogenic bac- 


terium, one ten thousandth of an inch long, and one 


fifty thousandth of an inch in radius, is your logical q 


weapon. 


War 


By MELVIN D. HILDRETH 


R. JONES bought an automobile. 
So did Mr. Smith. 
Jones bought an advanced model. 
So did Smith. 
Jones bought a self starter, electric lights, a racing 
body, and heavy tires. 
Smith bought a cut-out, a new carbureter, a racing 
windshield, and a driver’s suit. 
Jones went out on the road and made fifty miles an 
hour. 
Smith went out and made fifty five. 
Jones put a mortgage on his house and bought a 
faster car. 
Smith put up his note at the bank and bought a racer. 
Jones met Smith on the street. 
It was noon, the street was crowded. Jones turned, 
Smith tried to get ahead, there was a slight collision, 
paint was scratched. Jones was mad. 


A Series 


Smith refused to speak to Jones. 

Jones saw Smith on a country road. He wanted to 
avenge the insult and humiliate Smith. He put on full 
speed, caught up to Smith who refused to let him pass. 
Smith kept the middle of the road, and went sixty miles 
an hour. So did Jones, whose anger increased with his 
speed as he was buried in the dust of Smith. On they 
went. Mile after mile. The heat was terrific. Soon 
the road widened. Jones caught up to Smith, they were 
even. They both shot ahead, neck and neck. Then 
came a turn in the road; both made for it. There was 
a crash, an explosion, machines a mass of broken, 
twisted steel. 

Jones was picked up. 

So was Smith. 

Jones lived a cripple, Smith from then on an incurable 
invalid. 

Thus they died. 


by Creel 


Harper’s WEEKLY has arranged with GEORGE CREEL for a series of articles to appear regularly. The fun- 
damental and significant facts of big events and important situations are frequently difficult to get at, but ac- 
curate, intelligent and fearless reporting is part of the work of a national weekly. In this field, few men are 
better equipped than is MR. CREEL. The series will commence next week with a singularly illuminating ex- 
position of the Colorado situation, now being tried by PRESIDENT WILSON before the Court of Public 


Opinion. 
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Lonpon. 
HE writing fraternity is still soar- 
ing, but soldiering here has come 
down to brass tacks. The uni- 
forms have given out, or an economical 
government doesn’t put them on, and 
the men are marching through the 
streets to drill, blocks and blocks of 
them, in their shabby working clothes. 
No glamour at all; you say to your- 
self, “These men, who have never 
had enough horizon even to know what 
the thing is about, these men are drill- 
ing against the day of their death.” A 
little girl who ran with others to see a 
passing squad said with much disap- 
pointment, “They aren’t soldiers, Mam- 
ma, they’re men”, and later on I learned 
from an ex-soldier that there is a dis- 
tinction. If the real history of a war 
were ever written instead of a history 
by an “industrious jurist”, that would 
put one stab in war. 
A friend just 
back from France 
told me that she 
was busy with the 
women there. It 
looked as though 
the race would be 
wiped out. Pre- 
mature, stillborn 
babies! Then the 
universal semi-star- 
vation of young 
women! One of my 
own cases said to 
ine, “Madam, how 
shall I put my baby 
to the breast, when 
I have not myself 
food to eat?” Go 
to the Hebrew 
prophets for words 
on war: “Woe unto 
the women with 
child in that day.” 
We have here no 
actual experience of 
the battle, but we 
do see the amount 
of starvation and 


Belgian refugees leaving their native village 


Molly Best’s Letter 


mental anxiety caused by lack of work, 
worry for the children, terror for the 
people at the front, the utter ruin of 
thousands of peaceful people. It is diffi- 
cult to realize the staggering misery; 
and this is only the beginning. 

One delightfully ironical incident I 
must tell you. A zealous bobby cap- 
tured a working man and haled him 
into court on the charge of being an 
unregistered German. The man swore 
he had a Russian birth certificate, and 
produced it. Then said the magistrate 
severely, “But why then have you for 
ten years been masquerading as a Ger- 
man?” “Because”, answered the man 
apologetically, “when I came to England 
ten years ago the feeling against Russia 
was so strong that I was obliged to pass 
myself off for a German.” I regard this 
as a complete novel on War and Peace. 

The seeing off of troops seems more 





Belgians at Alexander Palace, London 






















pathetic than ever, since someone told 
me that the song they sing is “Good bye 
Piccadilly, Farewell Leicester Square”, 
which is the equivalent of the tender- 
loin. A really stirring scene was the 
departure of Highland troops. My 
word, the Scotch have life! They are 
the most picturesque troops in the world, 
though their little aprons to cover up 
their colored tartans make them look a 
bit ridiculous. A regiment went off last 
week, their women seeing them off. The 
kilties in the train and their women on 
the platform took up the strain: 


You'll tak the highroad, an I'll tak the 
low road 

An I'll be in Scotland before you. 

But me an my true love will never meet 
again, 

By the bonny, bonny banks of Loch Lo- 
mend. 


There is some point and it is tremen- 
dously stirring to 
hear them sing a 
farewell to their 
country and their 
sweethearts. 
Airships browse 
around the air 
above us all the 
time now—so far, 
friendly craft. They 
look more like 
waterfowl than air- 
fowl. They look 
exactly like catfish, 
or the dolphin you 
make door knockers 
out of. Don’t 
think that we suffer 
none of the hard- 
ships of war. If 
you had to listen all 
day to an English 
flute, an English 
cornet, and an En- 
glish hand organ, 
play the Marseilles, 
you’d sue for peace. 
One astonishing 
thing is that you 
can’t knock music 
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out of the Russian air. Every note is a 
chord, and pound it how you will, it 
still comes out music. 

Little by little the tide of misery is 
quietly rising to high tide. All over 
London you see women with a couple of 
children carrying loose bundles from 
which protrude details of the most rudi- 
mentary “housefurnishings”. They are 
on the move with all they have, which 
is little. Sometimes you see more thrifty 
looking women, old and young, with 
shawls over their heads and jaundiced 
faces, moving about in a half dejected, 
half detached from the universe sort of 
style. These are the refugees. And all the 
dressmaking windows display black and 
white garments, with 
easily removed bows of 
color. Black will be the 
most fashionable color 
in Europe this winter. 

I went down to the 
East End today to see 
what Sylvia Pankhurst 
was doing, and with 
pleasure I saw the most 
inspiring sight since this 
war broke out. The 
East London - suffra- 
gettes certainly have my 
vote. They have started 
the nicest, cleanest, best 
organized little restau- 
rant and food depot you 
can well imagine. Adults 
can come and get a meal 
for four cents, and chil- 
dren for a penny (which 
is two cents), and good 
food it is too. Sylvia 
has been heckling Queen 
Mary to get away 
some of the £5,000,000 
which the nation 
contributed for relief. 
But so far Queen Mary 
has succeeded in resist- 
ing all efforts to get 
anything away from her. 
Miss Pankhurst’s meth- 
ods are excellent. She 
sells the clothing for 
small sums, for she says 
many people would 
come and ask to buy 
who would never in the 
world come to beg for 
clothes. I am _ going 
down tomorrow after- 
noon to help cook a 
dinner for the members, 
factory girls mostly, and 
in the evening they will 
have a “scratch enter- 
tainment” at which I 
am supposed to lend a 
hand. 

I saw a sight today 
that moved me more 
than anythng I, have seen since I came 
down in a car with the grimy ones who 
were off to enlist. It was a detachment 
of men who had just been passed. No, 
most emphatically they were not “gen- 
tlemen”. They belonged to the class 
which is so indignantly being urged to 
enlist. They were really boys most of 
them, rather shabby, and doing their 
best to step up in a soldierly fashion. 
Somehow the smart soldier suit gives a 
romance and a picturesqueness which 
neutralizes the gruesome fact. But 
there was no mistake, these were just 


hard working, shabby boys, out of work 
they looked to have been, many of them, 
and tramp, tramp, tramping, there was 
no dodging the knowledge they were 
being led out to be killed. There was 
ne picturesque disguise. 

The war department has put up a 
placard stating that many clerks and 
the like are holding back because they 
fear they will be put in companies with 
strangers, but that men who enlist now 
will be put in companies with their pals. 
Doesn’t this show how childlike human 
nature is, after all, and how little con- 
sideration the little things get? Of 
course the fatal mistake is to believe that 
we have anything more to think about 


ae 
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Belgian woman preparing food for refugees in the fields at 


Sandwich, England 


than just the ordinary considerations. 

A cold, clear, real autumn breeze swept 
Hyde Park this evening, as though, the 
heat of passion being spent, the universe 


- was about to contemplate itself in the 


clear, cool, light of reason. The search- 
lights were playing all over the heavens, 
spying out spots for concealed airships. 
A man was recruiting, a tough citizen I’ve 
seen about before. He was threatening 
conscription, if the numbers didn’t come 
forward. His pal said “Hear, hear!” at 
intervals, but his most fervid oratory 
was otherwise received without a mur- 


mur of applause, or with open jeers. 
One man who jeered several times was 
picked out by the police and removed. 
One man said, “If my missus and kids 
had a pound a week I’d enlist tomor- 
row, otherwise no.” As for enthusiasm, 
there was not any. 

I never really sympathized with Irish 
rebellion till I came to England this 
time. I always thought it was Celtic 
oratory and hot air. But I understand 
it better now. The Gibraltar-like con- 
viction of the English that they can 
and should rule the affairs of any nation 
better than it can, has got to be con- 
sidered. Nothing but a sense of humour 
and the delight in a fight that showed 
no signs of going home 
early has kept the Irish 
from extinction. 

I never believed 
America could look so 
good to me. England 
has a civilizing mission 
and Germany has a 
civilizing mission, based 
on their respective su- 
premacies. I want to 
get back to a country 
that has no civilizing 
mission except to per- 
suade itself to do justly 
and love mercy; a coun- 
try that has so much 
honor that it doesn’t 
feel called upon to fight 
for it, but can peace- 
ably pursue the ideal of 
getting more. I want to 
go home. 

I went over to the 
American Relief Com- 
mittee this morning and 
it certainly was a relief 
after the English Relief 
Committee I have been 
working for. I never 
had much use for chari- 
ty organizations at 
home, but I ask you to 
believe me when I as- 
sure you that our char- 
ity organizations are 
apostolic Christian com- 
munism compared to 
the English methods. If 
you are poor in England, 
you have absolutely no 
rights which the charit- 
able are bound to re- 
spect. The radical 
labor people are making 
themselves heard on the 
subject and to some pur- 
pose, but I may say 
that I have sat and 
listened in the relief of- 
fice to the “friends” of 
the distressed talking 
to the distressed, and 
my health has suffered from the self 
control I have been obliged to maintain. 
Inefficient insolence is my last word on 
the subject. Women with little new 
babies in their arms stand for an entire 
forenoon, not a chair provided. It never 
occurs to any of them that the poor 
need to sit down. What impressed me 
at the American Committee was the way 
helplessness was treated. The kindness 
was quite as unconscious as the hardness 
of the other relief committee was un- 
conscious. 

Motty Best. 
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Jugglers of Journalism 


By -A. J.“McKELWAY 


The Charity Organization Society of New York felt wronged by an article in Harprr’s 


WEEKLY, written by Mr. Isaac Russell, and called “Charlatans of Charity’. 


We regret the 


too severe title given to the article, the too sweeping editorial endorsement, and some inac- 
curate detail in the article itself. That organized charity is defective, often mechanical, is 


true. 


That the investigations of the Industrial Commission will result in suggested im- 


provements, we hope. That criticism of established and responsible institutions is necessary 
to progress, is undoubted. But it is our purpose not to let our eagerness for reform lead us 
to unfairness to anybody. Into the small details of the article, it would not be helpful to 
go now, but we wish to express an entire belief that Mr. Persons, of the Charity Organization 
Society, on whom some aspersions seemed to be thrown, does his work not only well but with 
entire conscientiousness. However freely we may, in the future as in the past, criticise organ- ° 
ized charity, or any other human institution, we wish to be generous in presenting all sides; it 
therefore gives us considerable pleasure to publish the following article, in which Mr. McKel- 
way of the National Child Labor Committee defends charity and severely arraigns journalism. 


F course there are charlatans of 
charity, just as there are jugglers 
of journalism, liars of literature, 

mountebanks of magazines, and knaves 
of newspaperdom, to continue the al- 
luring alliterations. But to bring a rail- 
ing accusation against “Organized Char- 
ity”, confessedly from “facts brought to 
light in a single case”, is manifestly as 
illogical as it would be to charge that 
all publishers were mendacious because 
Hearst’s New York American faked the 
correspondence from the Niagara Falls 
Conference. Some of us were greatly 
interested in Mr. Isaac Russell’s account 
of Hearst’s dealings with his reporter, 
Mr. Roscoe Mitchell, on that occasion. 
But in bringing his wholesale indictment 
against “Organized Charity” Mr. Rus- 
sell has apparently adopted the Hearst 
methods of addition and suppression 
which he elsewhere so strongly con- 
demns. 

Unfortunately, the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission is put by Mr. Rus- 
sell’s article in an attitude of antagon- 
ism to Organized Charity; and its 
Chairman, Mr. Frank P. Walsh, is quoted 
as saying: “I begin to doubt whether 
Organized Charity can, in the future, 
be much else than a source of irritation 
to the workers and a menace to the ef- 
fort to establish industrial justice.” 

It may be said that the very existence 
of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions is due to the effort of “Organized 
Charity”. A committee, on which are 
such names as Edward T. Devine, John 
A. Fitch, John M. Glenn, Arthur and 
Paul Kellogg of The Survey, formerly 
known as Charities, John A. Kingsbury, 
Samuel McCune Lindsey, Henry Mosco- 
witz, Mary K. Simkhovitch, and Lillian 
D. Wald, suggested the idea of the Com- 
mission, and, largely through the benevo- 
lence of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, employed 
Mr. Allen T. Burns, of Pittsburg, to ad- 
vocate the Hughes-Borah Bill creating 
the Commission. When the bill was 
passed, the same representatives of “Or- 
ganized Charity” protested to the Senate 
against sume of President Taft’s appoint- 
ments to the Commission, with the result 
that the whole list of appointments was 
held up until President Wilson could 
make them. So that Mr. Walsh owes 
his appointment as well to “Organized 
Charity”. 

So much has happened of world-wide 
importance since the publication of the 
article in Harrer’s WEEKLY of August 


15th, entitled “Charlatans of Charity”, 
that some resume of the facts of this 
“single case” seems necessary for intel- 
ligent discussion. So much publicity 
has already been given that a little more 
cannot hurt. 

Mary Minora was brought to this 
country with her mother, following the 
father who had come a few years be- 
fore. She early entered the ranks of 
the child workers, had few school priv- 
ileges, was married to Rosario D’Angelo 
when thirteen years of age, and was a 
mother at fourteen, the baby being born 
in February last. After her marriage 
her parents came to live with her, in a 
flat on Mulberry Street, the father 
being thirty eight and the mother thirty 
seven years of age. They had another 
child, a boy, eight years of age. Mrs. 
Minora made eighty cents a day at 
pants-finishing and Mrs. D’Angelo sixty 
cents a day. Two boarders were taken 
by the family, who paid $2.00 each a 
month toward the rent, which was $12.50 
a month. 


HE Industrial Relations Commission 
was holding hearings in New York, 
and one of its investigators discovered 
the Minora family and advised Mary 
D’Angelo to call at the Infants’ Milk 
Station near by. The nurse at this sta- 
tion advised her that if she needed other 
assistance to visit the Joint Application 
Bureau (of two of the Charity Organi- 
zations of the city). She called, April 
28th, late in the afternoon, and a vis- 
itor from the district in charge went to 
see the family the following morning. 
The visitor understood one of the 
women to say that the two men were 
brothers: instead of boarders. Tickets 
were left for the men for work at a 
woodyard where each would have been 
paid fifty cents for three hours’ work a 
day, leaving them the rest of the time 
to find work. Later Mary D’Angelo 
appeared as a witness before the Com- 
mission and told an affecting story of 
child labor and of the evils of “home 
work”, which was widely commented 
upon in the press. The Survey pub- 
lished a sympathetic account of her tes- 
timony.. One of the contributors to the 
Charity Organization Society, who hap- 
pened to be a jobber in woolen goods, 
seems to have been nettled at the testi- 
mony about home work and wrote for 
a report on the case to the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, as all contributors 


have a right to do. The letter was an- 
swered by Miss J. C. Colcord and the 
contributor sent the reply to Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, of the Commission, 
with the remark, “This shows the folly 
of giving publicity and money before 
investigation.” Later an agent of the 
Commission, Mr. Halbert, called on 
Mr. W. F. Persons, of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, with a copy of this 
letter in which the name “J. C. Col- 
cord” had been written “C. D. Clem- 
ents”, and among other things pointed 
out the fact that a mistake had been 
made by the visitor of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society in saying that there 
were four men in the family able to 
work. Whereupon the family was again 
visited and the true fact ascertained 
as to the boarders. Mr. Persons also 
expressed regret that there had been 
made in the letter a reference to the 
fact that Mary D’Angelo had received 
two dollars for testifying before the 
Commission. 

At the first visit to the family, Mrs. 
Minora, complaining that she was not 
feeling well, was directed to the New 
York Dispensary. A week later the 
visitor called again and found that the 
men had not availed themselves of the 
chance to earn something by work at the 
woodyard. Another call was made on 
May 19th. The visitor was persuaded 
that the family did not need any more 
assistance than it was getting at the 
Milk Station. On June 18th the family 
was visited again, to ascertain the fact 
about the two boarders, and the visitor, 
being a trained nurse, ascertained that 
Mrs. Minora was suffering from hernia 
and advised her going to the hospital 
where a diagnosis was made and an oper- 
ation advised. She was unwilling to 
undergo the operation and an appliance 
was given her. On June 26th a month’s 
rent was paid for the family, the board- 
ers having left some time before. On 
June 29th, Mrs. Minora, Mrs. D’Angelo, 
the eight year old, and the baby, were 
sent to Sea Breeze for a two weeks’ stay, 
reporting at the district office when they 
returned that they had enjoyed their 
visit, the two women appearing to be in 
good health. 


ME. RUSSELL’S whole case is the let- 

ter Miss Colcord wrote, after a tel- 
ephone conversation with the district of- 
fice, to the contributor who asked for a 
report. From this letter two important 
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statements are omitted, one that the 
men had been offered work at the wood- 
yard which would have paid them fifty 
cents for three hours labor, and the other 
that the men had refused this, stating 
that it was too little and that if they 
could not have steady work they would 
take nothing at all. Mr. Russell also 
makes a dreadful mystery of the crossing 
out of the name of C. D. Clements and 
the substitution of that of J. C. Colcord: 
“There was another lie in the Charity 
report. C.D. Clements did not sign the 
letter. The identity of C. D. Clements 
has not been revealed. The reason for 
this has not been established.” — 

The simple fact is that there is no 
such person, in this connection, as C. D. 
C'ements. The letter was written and 
signed by Miss J. C. Colcord, and some 
cepyist, misreading the signature, made 
it out to be C. D. Clements. Mr. Per- 
sons pointed out the error, for which 
the Charity Organization Society was 
not responsible, to the agent of the 
Commission. As well charge the Com- 
mision with forging a fictitious name! 

Mr. Russell should himself have tried 
to be accurate while impugning the ac- 
curacy of others, especially when he is 
so free with the short and ugly word: 

“Organized Charity lied when it said 
there were four men of working age in 
the family. It either deliberately in- 
vented two grown brothers for Mary 
Minora, or it fitted the two boarders in 
as brothers.” 

Mr. Russell himself suggests how the 
mistake occurred. He says: 

“T have asked Mary about this, and 
with a sincerity that was irresistible she 
has asserted time and again that she 
and her mother both made it clear to 
the Charity man that the two grown 
men there were temporary boarders.” 

Now the fact is that the “Charity 
man” was a woman. If Mr. Russell 
understood “time and again” that Mary 
and her mother said “man” when they 
said “woman”, is there not ground for 
the presumption that the Charity work- 
er understood these foreign-born people 
to say “brother”, when they said 
“boarder”? Or must we presume that 
Mr. Russell “lied” when he said man, 
or “deliberately invented” a man when 
there was none? 

“Mary told of horrible working con- 
ditions and Charity threatened court 
action.” 


I AM not connected with Organized 

Charity. I have been until recently 
Chairman of the Georgetown Division 
of the Associated Charities of Washing- 
ton. I presume it is typical of several 
thousand similar gatherings in the in- 
terest of the unfortunate which are held 
every week or fortnight in all the cities 
and many of the smaller towns of this 
’ country. I can tell you how Mary 
Minora’s case would have been handled 
by our conference. First, there would 
have been an investigation by the Dis- 
trict Secretary, the only salaried official 
of the organization. She would put the 
case up on a blackboard with no names, 
for discussion, reciting the facts as to 
the number in the family, the ages, the 
wages of the workers and the amount 
necessary for their support. There 
would follow a discussion of the evils of 
child labor and of home work, and as 
one remedy the minimum wage for 
women. The amount necessary for the 


support of the family would be voted, 
and then the case given to a “friendly 
visitor”, a volunteer worker with us. 
Manifestly the first thing to do would 
be to find work for the two grown men, 
and for the sake of decency to dispense 
with the two boarders in the three room 
flat. The friendly visitor would estab- 
lish friendly relations with the family, 
and by various means work would be 
found for the two men. The care of the 
baby would be of prime importance, 
always, and the report of the friendly 
visitor with regard to the neatness of 
the flat and the careful appearance of 
the men and the thrift of the women 
would be most favorably received. But 
if the men would not work, after pa- 
tient trial, by the law of the District of 
Columbia they could be brought before 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court and 
sentenced by him to the workhouse at 
Ococquan, where they would work for 
the Government, their families receiving 
fifty cents a day for their labor. Under 
that law, Mr. Minora and Mr. D’An- 
gelo would have elected probably to 
work three hours a day at the wood 
yard for the same sum. 

The relations between Mary’s story 
of horrible working conditions and the 
threat of a court sentence for her hus- 
band for non-support exists only in Mr. 
Russell’s tropical imagination. But 
there will be a good many people who 
will think that a court sentence might 
have been stimulating to the two men. 


(THERE are too many errors of fact in 

Mr. Russell’s article to correct with 
due regard to space; but suppose that his 
whole story had been true, how sense- 
less it is to make a wholesale attack upon 
“Organized Charity” throughout the na- 
tion on the basis of the report of one 
agent of one charity organization so- 
ciety in New York City. Organized 
Charity can be considered as existing in 
three divisions: The National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, in 
which the agents of charity organiza- 
tion societies scattered throughout the 
country form a prominent group—in the 
total membership of this Conference 
many Jewish and Catholic societies are 
represented; the Jewish Conference of 
Charities, devoted to the interests of the 
Jewish societies; and the Catholic Con- 
ference of Charities, in which Catholic 
societies are represented. 

“Mr. Walsh believes that the fight 
for industrial justice will leave Organ- 
ized Charity as an outworn instrument 
by the wayside.” 

Mr. Walsh is not the man I take him 
to be if he does not already know that 
this is the very dream of charity work- 
ers the country over. There are none 
who know better, through the examina- 
tion of case after case — “case-work” 
they call it—what are the fundamental 
causes of poverty. There are none so 
passionate in their aspirations for the 
abolition of poverty. They understand 
that much of their work is only pallia- 
tive. Many are already urging that 
private agencies of relief should give 
way to public. The Industrial Relation 
Commission can make no revelations to 
them. 

They interpret the story of the Good 
Samaritan to mean that highway rob- 
bery between Jerusalem and Jericho 
ought to be stopped, and that a state of 
society that compels men to be brigands 


out not to be tolerated. But their imme- 
diate duty is to the wounded man by 
the wayside, nursing, transportation to 
an inn and a contribution to his board 
while there. Doubtless there is often a 
temptation, to which some may suc- 
cumb, to touch lightly the men whose 
selfishness creates the very conditions 
social workers are trying to alleviate, 
but who contribute to the cause of char- 
ity. In this case the occupation of the 
contributor was unknown. Yet every 
profession has its professionals. Per- 
haps my experience may be of some 
value. For ten years I have been work- 
ing in the interest of a cause that, es- 
pecially in the South, has arrayed 
against it all the powerful financial in- 
terests, the cause of child labor reform. 
And I wish to testify that from Mary- 
land to. Texas I have received nothing 
but sympathy and help from charity 
workers, and sometimes their espousal 
of the cause has led to the cutting off 
of contributions that were sorely needed 
in their own work. 

And Mr. Russell was unable to find 
“in quite an extensive search through 
the literature of Organized Charity, any 
serious assault upon the economic causes 
of poverty or an intelligent effort to find 
the cure for them.” 

We suggest that if Mr. Russell is 
really searching after truth, that he 
read the files of The Survey, founded and 
supported largely by Charity workers. 
He might read also the volumes of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. He will find in the last vol- 
ume published that the President’s Ad- 
dress was on Social Justice, and the an- 
nual sermon was on the same theme. 

The general discussions of the Con- 
ference were on’ the following subjects: 

Distribution and Assimilation of Im- 
migrants. 

The Relation of Commercial Organi- 
zations to Social Welfare. 

Probation, Prisons and Parole. 

The Church and Social Work. 

Health and Productive Power. 

Public Supervision and Administra- 
tion. 

Standards of Living and Labor. 

Children. 

Families and Neighborhoods. 

At the preceding conference, under 
the general topic, “Standards of Living 
and Labor”, the report of the Chairman, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, laid down the mini- 
mum social standards for industry: a 
living wage; the eight-hour day and the 
six-day week, with no night work for 
minors or women; compensation or in- 
surance for accidents; trade diseases; 
old age pensions; and unemployment. 
Mayor George R. Lunn discussed the 
eight-hour day; Dr. Lindsay, the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations; Lewis 
F. Post, the single tax; John B. An- 
drews, the industrial disease problem; 
and Harry D. Thomas, unemployment 
insurance. It is an open secret that the 
standards of living and labor, as defined 
by Mr. Lovejoy, were incorporated al- 
most bodily into the National Progres- 
sive platform of 1912. Mr. Russell’s 
claim that he had made in vain an ex- 
tensive search through the literature of 
organized charity to find any serious 
assault upon the economic causes of 
poverty, leads me to commend to his 
prayerful and careful attention another 
neglected piece of literature, namely, the 
Ninth Plank of the Sinai Platform. 
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With our compliments to 
the Redfern Corset Girl 








Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


THE NEW ADVERTISING 


HE path of scientific progress leads 
through specialization. So it is with 
the science of advertising. 

The successful advertiser seeks for some 
distinct and exclusive artistic novelty for 
pictorial expression. No artistic fad is too 
new or too eccentric for his purpose. 

Why is it, then, that the most exclusive 
of all advertising enterprises, the Society 
Column of our magazines and newspapers, 
is the least progressive? 

As an advertiser, the Society Lady is 


behind the times. Her demure little sister, 
The Corset Girl, can give her points. 

The Corset Lady (see picture) special- 
izes on the corset she is created to display, 


leaving other excellent points which might distract the attention, to 


} 


a 


her corset, her only object is to advertise herself. 
We all know what Mrs. Seymour Fentolin wears—we have only to 
turn to the fashion magazines to inform ourselves on the most elusive 


7 


the imagination. 


The Society Lady, on the other hand, does not desire to advertise 


details of her apparel. 


§ It is to the Corset Lady’s interest to force us to concentrate our 
» minds upon the corset she advertises; is it not also to the Society 
= Lady’s advantage to make herself (which is what she really adver- 
| tises) the one undivided object of our attention? 

In the accompanying pictures of Mrs. Seymour Fentolin—at the 
) Ball, the Opera, Palm Beach, and the Flatiron Building—we have 
| tried to show how by eliminating all superfluous sartorial distractions 
| the conscientious observer may arrive at 

some pleasing mental conceptions of the 

» real Mrs. Seymour Fentolin. 
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The Fight m Wisconsin 


Boscobel, independ- 
ent candidate for 
governor, has my vote. 
That is, he would were 
I a voter in Wisconsin. 
His candidacy affords a 
rallying point for Pro- 
gressives. Both the Re- 
publican and Demo- 
cratic nominees — there 
is no Progressive Party 
organization in the state 
—are reactionaries. 
Which of the two would 
do the least harm is a 
bootless speculation 
when there is a real 
progressive in the field. 
The Republican nom- 
inee, E. L. Philipp, re- 
ceived but a third of 
the party primary vote. 
The rest of the vote 
was scattered between 
five other candidates— 
candidates known as 
progressives. Mr. Phil- 
ipp is President of the 
Union Refrigerator 
Transit Co., whose prin- 
cipal business is to dis- 
tribute the glad tidings that make Mil- 
waukee famous. Naturally enough he 
has a mild interest in beer and railroads. 
He is shrewd, determined, ambitious, 
and essentially property-minded. In- 
quiry in Wisconsin leaves one with the 
impression that he is fat, slim, slick. 
His party adopted a mildly advanced 
platform which the candidate stood for 
in convention and then repudiated. 

Any sort of united action on the part 
of the progressive element in the Repub- 
lican Party would have prevented the 
nomination of Mr. Philipp. But the 
progressive leaders are divided. Sena- 
tor La Follette and Governor McGovern 
are at outs, as a result of the latter’s 
being the Roosevelt candidate for Chair- 
man of the Republican National Con- 
vention, and later coming out for Colonel 
Roosevelt after accepting the Republi- 
can gubernatorial nomination. 

The progressive movement in Wiscon- 
sin is the result of Senator La Follette’s 
efforts, and he is the recognized leader. 
He has been loaded down with work in 
Washington and handicapped by ill 
health. In the view of many progres- 
sives, the present situation in Wisconsin 
is due partly to the failure of the leader 
to lead. No strong hand held the pro- 
gressive group together and decisions 
were made tardily. 

On the Democratic side the progres- 
sives nearly nominated their candidate 
for governor. The reactionary candi- 
date, John C. Karel, possibly owes his 
nomination to a letter sent out by a 
group of Catholics to Catholics in which 
it was stated that the A. P. A. was con- 
centrating its attack on Karel. As a 
matter of fact, both Karel and his op- 
ponent, Aylward, are Catholics. 
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Joes J. BLAINE of 


By WALTER S. ROGERS 





John J. Blaine 


Mr. Karel is thoroughly reactionary, 
a “good fellow” of no particular ability, 
one of the Democratic ring of Milwaukee. 
For those who know Mr. Karel there is 
a gentle touch of humor in his declara- 
tion that he is a progressive in hearty 
accord with the progressive policies of 
President Wilson. 

With Mr. Philipp and Mr. Karel the 
nominees, an attempt was made to have 
Senator La Follette return to the State, 
become a candidate for governor, and 
make a fight for the principles he has so 
long sponsored. After some hesitancy 
the Senator declined to become a candi- 
date. Thereupon Mr. Blaine announced 
his candidacy and was promptly en- 
dorsed by a conference of progressives 
oi all parties, including Senator La Fol- 
lette. 

Mr. Blaine is a progressive Republi- 
can, a former state senator, a man of 
character, ability and courage. During 
the last presidential campaign he organ- 
ized the Wilson progressive Republicans 
of the State, and his efforts contributed 
much to Mr. Wilson’s success in the 
State. 


A NUMBER of constitutional amend- 
ments are to be voted upon at the 
coming election. Among them are 
amendments providing for the initiative 
and referendum and the recall. Mr. 
Philipp and Mr. Karel are opposed to 
these amendments. Mr. Blaine and pro- 
gressives generally are for the amend- 
ments. Without Mr. Blaine’s candidacy, 
there was danger that these amend- 
ments would be lost sight of. 
The advocates of the initiative and 
referendum and the recall point out that 
the present situation in Wisconsin shows 


the need for these safe- 
guards. Through fail- 
ure of leadership, and 
on account of the mul- 
tiplicity of candidates 
at the primary, the 
state government may 
pass into the control of 
persons whose views do 
not represent those of 
the great mass of the 
people of the State. 
With initiative, referen- 
dum and recall provis- 
ions available, a chance 
administration repre- 
senting solely the inter- 
ests of a few, could do 
no great damage. As it 
is, the election of either 
Mr. Philipp or Mr. 
Karel endangers many 
legislative and adminis- 
trative achievements. 
The initiative provision 
is so worded as to pre- 
vent putting on the bal- 
lot by initiative petition 
any proposal which has 
not first been submitted 
to the legislature. 

Retrenchment and 
abolition of certain expert commissions 
are advocated by Mr. Philipp. Probably 
the general opinion of the State is that 
certain commissions might well be con- 
solidated and that there is room for con- 
siderable retrenchment. Appropriations 
have been generous. Governor McGov- 
ern blames the legislature, but, in any 
event, he did not veto the measures 
when they came to him for his signature. 

The Governor is now the Republican 
candidate for United States Senator. 
He is an able leader and a shrewd poli- 
tician. He is progressive and a gover- 
nor any state might well be proud of. 

The Democratic candidate for senator, 
Paul O. Husting, is also a progressive. 
He has been a state senator for six 
years, making an excellent record. Mr. 
Husting is one of the constructive forces 
in the legislature, his principal effort 
being on the water power legislation—a 
conservation development measure. 

Either of the candidates for senator 
would be creditable representatives of 
the Wisconsin idea. Neither of the 
regular party candidates for governor 
would represent the progressive point 
of view. 

Party regularity and progressive prin- 
ciples are in sharp conflict in Wiscon- 
sin. The progressive Democrat or Re- 
publican can vote for his party candi- 
date for senator, but for governor he 
must either abandon his party or his 
principles. 

There is nothing in the Wisconsin sit- 
uation to indicate a general desire to 
tear down the progressive work of past 
administrations. No obituary for the 
“Wisconsin Idea” is needed now. Some 
of the leaders may need obituary notice, 
but that is another story. 
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Rough Stuff vs Pep 


By HERBERT REED 








EFFECTIVE FORWARD PASSING 


This picture shows one phase of the remarkably successfull passing game used by Washington and Jefferson against 
Harvard. Folwell’s idea of the forward pass is troublesome not alone to the opposing team, but to the officials. The 
ineligible men are sent down the field to form a wall in front of the eligible men. Since they are passive they cannot 
be penalized for interference, while they make it all but impossible for the defensive backs to get at the ball. 


HERE is a subtle difference between 
“pep” and “rough stuff”; and lit- 
tle by little coaches, undergrad- 

uates, and graduates are beginning to 
make that distinction. Officials also 
have to distinguish between the man 
who is rough simply because he cannot 
help it and the man who is rough by 
nature. The game of football has been 
through some difficult stages, but it is 
now going through a stage much more 
troublesome than away back in 1900 or 
thereabouts. People who are interested 
in the game for the sake of the game do 
not like the widespread tendency to 
play “dirty” football. 

In the course of time those who play 
“dirty” football will be eliminated from 
the schedule of the big team for the 
simple reason that it is a waste of time 
to play football, as we understand it, 
just because it is rough. Little by little 
most people who are connected closely 
or otherwise with American football 
have come to believe that planned, 
straight-away football will obtain the 
best results. 

It is of course necessary to go into 
a man very hard, but it is not necessary 
to kick him in the temple when he has 
been put out of play and is prone. This 
sort of thing may win one game, but it 
will not establish football in any college 


| town. 


It is a nice thing to feel that a man 
who is playing football is a fighter. It 
is especially nice to feel that he is full 
of “pep”. It is a disgrace to feel that 
he will use “rough stuff”. It is natural 
enough to look for as much as you can 
get, physically, out of a man, but it is 
unnatural to have him break the rules 
of the game. It is going to be stopped. 
The reason that it is going to be stopped 
is that some of the men connected with 
it are willing to commit the charming 
indiscretion of being decent, and are 
also willing to plead guilty to a certain 
amount of judgment. There is trouble 
enough in meeting the plays that are 
devised by the good coaches, without 
going out of one’s way to “overtake”— 


) 


and by this I mean just a little bit 
more than taking advantage of a man’s 
errors—without devising a particularly 
savage defense. 

Curious, is it not, that some of the 
greatest coaches do not trouble about 
detail? Curious, also, that they are far 
more interested in the general point of 
view! The men with whom they have 
to work, the system under which they 
have to work, seem to be a “large sized” 
undertaking. 

It is easy to teach “rough stuff”. It 
is hard to teach football. “Pep” is 
largely individual. It is the balance be- 
tween these two, as a rule, that makes 
a football team. It would be very easy 
to break all the rules and win a game. 
It is far more worth while to lose a 
game and not break a rule. 

I wonder if the average follower of 
football and the player in the game 
really understand how much the official 
does for them. Football officials receive 
their stated amount for every game, 
and it is barely possible that the im- 
portant games come to them partly 
through politics. It is barely possible 
that these men too are trying to do 


-their best, without looking for further 


advancement along that line. It is to 
them that we must look under very 
heavy pressure for a diagnosis of 
“rough” play and a penalization thereof 
instantly. 

I have been to'd by capable authori- 
ties that unless the first infraction of the 
rules is penalized, the game is apt to 
get out of hand. Once the “rough stuff” 
gets under way, neither official nor team 
can stop it. The unfortunate feature of 
this is that the man who is “teased” 
into action is likely to be the man who 
is caught, and whose team is penalized. 
It is to save the defense, quite as much 
as the man on attack, that the officials 
would like to call their penalties early 
in the game. 

There have been many examples of 
the penalty falling not upon the real 
offender but upon the man who was 
driven to do what he thought it neces- 


sary to do. One salient instance was 
the Cornell-Pennsylvania game of some 
years ago, in which Vincent Stevenson 
was very aggressive. He may or may 
not have been playing straight-away 
football, or he may or may not have 
been slugging. But he seemed to be 
playing what for lack of a better term 
might be called a “mussy” game. 

There is no doubt that he irritated 
one of the Cornell guards to such an 
extent that the Cornell guard forgot 
himself and indulged for the moment 
in a type of play ordinarily foreign to 
his nature and his type of play. He 
was ruled off the field, and his ruling 
off probably cost the game. This, I 
think, is a fair sample of “goading”. 


FR VERYBODY knows that both offense 

and defense should be fairly savage. 
Everybody knows, also, that especially 
on defense, one should scrape down as 
many men as possible. Everybody 
knows that on offense one should knock 
down as many men as possible. But 
this does not necessarily mean “rough 
stuff”. It does mean “pep”. 

Football is dangerous not merely be- 
cause in the course of play men get 
hurt, but because of the temptation to 
hurt somebody. There has been a de- 
termined effort to eliminate that par- 
ticular temptation, and it remains for 
the coaches themselves to determine just 
how much of that particular danger will 
be left in the game. For that reason, 
above all others, we have to be extreme- 
ly careful about our coaches. Dr. 
Sharpe of Cornell, Dr. Williams of 
Pennsylvania, Perey Haughton of Har- 
vard, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, are safety valves. After they are 
through with coaching they have still 
their lives to live, which is not neces- 
sarily true of men who take charge of 
small teams purely for the immediate 
glory therein. These men understand 
and teach “pep” as far as it can be 
taught, but they do not teach “rough 
stuff”. They are none the less capable 
football men. 
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T the outset of the world’s series 
between the Boston Braves and 
the Philadelphia Athletics, there 
took place a play which showed the 
temper and mettle of the Braves, the 
only team ever to win this blue ribbon 
baseball clash in four consecutive 
games from the start. It was not a 
turning point by any means, one 
wouldn’t go so far as to say that, but it 
was of importance in that first game, 
and the winning of the first game was 
of importance in its effect on the entire 
series. 

The Braves had been retired in one, 
two, three order in the first inning, but 
in the second half Murphy of the Ath- 
letics (the Athletics were playing at 
home) led off with a base hit. Oldring 
sacrificed him to second, and Collins 
drew a base on balls. The formidable 
Baker was the next batter, and in view 
of the fact that the Braves were an un- 
known quantity in a world’s series, that 
their opponents concededly were the 
best ball team in the country, and that 
such a dangerous man as Baker was at 





In the last half of the ninth inning of the second game, after Walsh, who batted for Plank, had walked, Murphy’s drive 
was picked up by Maranville, who dashed to second, putting out Walsh 


Post Mortem 


By WILLIAM B. HANNA 


bat, who inight send them away to a 
flying start, the Braves had reason to be 
shaky. 

Baker raised a high foul between 
first base and the stand, nearer to the 
stand than to first base. Schmidt, the 
Boston first baseman, caught it, and as 
he did so Murphy broke for third base. 
Schmidt made a long faultless throw to 
third, where Deal handled the throw 
deftly, and Murphy was doubled up 
and the side was out. Not a wonderful 
play or one coming at an especially 
critical moment, but a good play and 
pertinent to all which followed, for it 
was indication at the outset that, what- 
ever might happen to the under dogs, 
they had the requisite alertness and 
mental poise and the skill in execution 
which these qualities beget. 

The Boston pitching staff, confined in 
the series to Rudolph, James, and Tyler, 
is a corps of exceptional ability, and 
at that measuring it with any pitching 
staff the game has known. The pitch- 
ing these three did had to be superior 
because that done on the Athletic side 


sliding safely past Collins in the first inning of the third game 





was decidedly good itself. Bender's 
work in the first game was not in this 
class, but from the five other pitchers 
used by the Athletics, Wyckoff, Plank, 
Bush, Shawkey, and Pennovok, came 
pitching of quality. 

The Athletics couldn’t hit, and how- 
ever deep they may have been in a bat- 
ting slump, the fact remains that the 
pitching done by the Boston trio was 
conspicuously effective. I believe the 
Athletics can do better hitting against 
these three pitchers than they did do, 
but also I believe that had they hit 
better, the sterling service of the three 
Braves still would have prevailed. 

While such capable batters as Col- 
lins, Baker, and McInnes were being 
shorn of their power, divested of their 
ability to hit in a pinch, and the whole 
team was being prevented from starting 
run-producing forays, there were, on the 
contrary, men on the Boston side who, 
as the occasion demanded, delivered hits 
when most needed. Most conspicuous 
of these were Gowdy, who in the brief 
span of four games jumped to baseball 
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Gowdy caught between second and third . the second inning of the second game 


_ fame, Evers, the crafty veteran, and 


the small but dynamic Maranville. 
Gowdy, with his tremendous hitting, 
his for the most part heady catching, 
his buoyant, positive and fiery way of 
doing things, was the most prominent 
individual figure of the series, though 
in actual contribution to their team’s 
welfare, Rudolph, James, Evers, and 
Maranville were right there with him. 
On each side a run was made whici 
was directly traceable to an error, but 
the fielding part of the defence was 
much more near'y equal than the pitch- 
ing and batting. Particularly was this 
true of the infields. The infield playing 
was, I think, the steadiest and sharpest 
of any world’s series. In the matter of 
fast, sure handed plays, the leading op- 
eratives were Barry and McInnes for 
the Athletics, and Maranville and Evers 
for the Braves. Yet the fielding of Deal 
at third base and Schmidt at first for 
the Braves, rated them as worthy mates 
for Evers and Maranville, and Baker 
and Collins played their positions in 
keeping with their reputations as mem- 
bers of the famous Mackian quartette. 
There was this point, however, about 
the playing of the rival infields which 
struck the writer forcibly. The crack 
Athletic cordon did not much outshine 
the Bostonians as a four, in fact didn’t 
outshine them at all. The series proved 
that the Boston infield had been under- 
rated. It was expected that Maranville 


and Evers would hold their own as a 
pair with Barry and Colins, but Deal 
and Schmidt were not considered to com- 
pare with Baker and McInnes. Never- 
theless the Boston four held their own 
as a group as well as individually. 

Two plays stood out above all others. 
One was a running stop by Maranville 
back of second base on which Collins, a 
deer on the bases, was thrown out; the 
other was when Schmidt knocked down 
back of first base a tearing grounder, 
with the play brought to successful com- 
pletion when Schmidt threw to Tyler, 
who came over on a hard run and cov- 
ered first base. This was not as spec- 
tacular as Maranville’s stop, but, to my 
mind, more difficult. Maranvil'e, how- 
ever, by his work strengthened the 
belief that he is one of the best short- 
stops of all time. 


THE shrewdest of experts were puz- 
zled at the workmanlike and finished 
manner in which the Bostons won the 


first two games. Said one of them, a 
well known manager, to the writer at 
that time: “I don’t know yet just what 
to make of this Boston team. Up to 
this series I haven’t thought much of 
them, but”, with a shake of the head, 
“T guess I had them wrong and that 
they are a genuinely first class team.” 
Although the playing of the infields 
ran along about even in headwork and 
manual dexterity, Boston’s defence was 


better in the outfield and behind the 
bat. Gowdy rendered better service 
behind the plate than did Schang, and 
that was no trifling asset for the Braves. 
At first glance the outfield work appears 
negligible, but it wasn’t, not on the 
Boston side at least. The Boston out- 
field excelled by reason of two cases of 
fielding in the ball on base hits. In the 
first game Connolly threw out a batter 
who was trying to stretch a single; in 
the last game, at a critical moment, a 
relay of Connolly’s helped bring about 
a put-out that left one man on base 
with two out instead of two on with 
one out, as the case would have been. 
Again, in the last game, there was a 
difficult catch by Mann in left, which 
killed what might have been a budding 
rally. 

Base running, the stealing department 
of that mode of advancement, doesn’t 
amount to much as a rule in world’s 
series. In what there was of it in this 
conflict the Bostons excelled by no small 
margin. 

The series called for an abundance of 
quick thinking and rapid fire action, 
and there was a good deal more of that 
sort of work than of the other kind. In 
the broader field of generalship and 
maneuvering the results are plain. The 
Braves, under Stallings, won four games; 
the Athletics, under Mack, won none. 
Stallings now lines up with Mack and 
McGraw in the front rank of managers. 


Whitted, Boston’s centre fielder, safe at second, in the sixth inning of the last game 





The Presidency Spurned 


The Inside Story of the Baltimore Convention, 
Now Told for the First Time 


S everybody remembers, there were 
at Baltimore two outstanding 
candidates, Champ Clark and 

Woodrow Wilson; though whether 
Champ Clark was to be allowed to re- 
ceive his votes on the final ballot, is a 
bootless point to consider now. There 
is good reason to believe that the pri- 
vate slate of the “big bosses” had an- 
other name on it than that of the man 
from Missouri with a dog. 

For ten ballots Clark led, then when 
New York and Illinois suddenly lined 
up behind the Misouri banner, Bryan 
flung his bombshell. Wilson forged 
ahead in the voting, but the deadlock 
could not yet be broken. Neither can- 
didate could muster the necessary two- 
thirds vote for forty five dreary bal- 
lots. All the forces which natural 
shrewdness and trained political diplo- 
macy could bring into play were fran- 
tically at work. 

The Wilson leader on the floor of the 
Convention was a big-boned Quaker, 
just turned forty, who had in college 
spouted about idealism in politics, and, 
what is more unusual, had continued to 
speak from the same text and work for 
the same objective after he had got 
into the melee of practical life. One 
of the people of Penn, a birthright re- 
former, A. Mitchell Palmer, had risen 
rapidly to power in his own state. 

With the reformer, fire burning in his 
bones, as might be expected of this in- 
heritor of the blood and teachings of 
the pioneer anti-slavery, anti-rum, and 
anti-war workers, Palmer essayed prac- 
tical politics in 1908 by announcing 
himself a candidate for Congress. The 
bosses gave him a fight that should have 
satisfied even a Quaker, but he defeated 
them, and was elected to Congress for 
three successive terms. 

“Bucking the bosses” was such fine 
sport that Palmer, with a group of kin- 
dred spirits about him—“Sunday School 
politicians” mostly—undertook to wrest 
the control of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic organization from the “Old 
Guard” who flagrantly represented the 
“bi-partizan” type of politician. By the 
close vote of forty one to forty in 1911 
the “Reorganizers” were put into con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania Democracy. 

Lest any one should cry “mere rumor 
and gossip” concerning the story I am 
about to tell, I am safeguarding myself 
by saying that it came to me soon after 
the Convention from various secondary 
sources; I have since verified it by two 
of the participants in the inner events 
narrated and have secured from Mr. 
Palmer himself the admission that the 
offers, yet to be related, were actually 
made to him. 

When it early became apparent, after 
a dozen ballots, that this young cham- 
pion of the Wilson cause, whose voice 
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could be heard to the uttermost reaches 
of the Armory’s expanse, was reaily a 
leader and a personality to be reckoned 
with, the “big fellows” began to try to 
dicker with him. Clearly he must be 
taken into the camp, or else over- 
whelmed. Every newspaper in the land 
told day after day how brilliantly Pal- 
mer led the Wilson cause. He went to 
Baltimore an unknown man; he left it 
a national figure. 

The first temptation came early in 
the struggle. It was a cold-blooded dec- 
laration from a Clark leader, that if 
Palmer would make, or permit, a break 
for Clark in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, he himself would be straightway 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 
Perhaps it did not take any great self- 
denial to repudiate this seduction. 

The real crisis came later. Hour after 
hour, day after day, night after night, 
the momentous struggle had waged. The 
master politicians of the party con- 
fessed themselves unable to find a solu- 
tion for the tangle. For them a new 
peril had arisen, greater than the failure 
of any candidate, nothing less than the 
control of the party. They were now 
forced to the position that they would 
be willing to see any man named, so 
long as they had the controlling hand in 
his nomination. 

On the afternoon of June 30th there 
gathered in the rooms of Chairman 
Mack, of the National Committee, in 
the Hotel Belvedere, the floor leaders 
of all the candidates, together with the 
big men of the National Organization. 
“Among those present” were Murphy, 
Mack, Justice Cohalan of New York, 
Taggart of Indiana, Ollie James of Ken- 
tucky, Stone and Francis of Missouri, 
Bankhead of Alabama, Sullivan of II- 
linois, Burleson of Texas, Luke Lea of 
Tennessee, and Edwin Wood of Michi- 
gan. 


FOR three or four hours the discussion 

raged, and “compromise” was the 
dominant note. Some way out must be 
found. Edwin Wood of Michigan took 
the floor and pointed out the inevitable- 
ness of a “dark horse”. He openly pro- 
posed to the conference the name of A. 
Mitchell Palmer as a man upon whom 
all could agree. 

The real force of this proffer to Pal- 
mer was reserved until later. It was in 
a smaller early morning conference, in 
a private home on Mount Royal Ave- 
nue, at three o’clock the next morning, 
the word came that one Wilson leader 
was weakening. That message, signifi- 
cantly, was telephoned from New York. 

At this hour of physical exhaustion the 
“big bosses” in a group laid down the 
facts of the case to the young Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, his associate 
ir the Wilson leadership, A. E. Burle- 


son, now Postmaster-General, sitting by. 
After they had given him certain wise 
admonitions about being “practical” 
and “reasonable”, they showed him that 
it was impossible for Wilson to win— 
utterly, absolutely impossible. Item by 
item they canvassed the situation to 
prove that they were right beyond all 
peradventure. He was madly defending 
a lost cause: this they showed him as 
one friend to another. 


But he had the only key that could 

open the deadlock. Hiss Pennsyl- 
vania delegation was the keytsone oi 
the situation. All of the delegates, 
and the country at large, were tired 
of this resultless struggle. Everybody 
was clamoring for a “dark horse’. 
The Convention strife had grown too 
bitter for any of the outstanding 
candidates, or any of the old Demo- 
cratic leaders, to win the nomination. 
Some fit, forceful figure must be found 
who would appeal to the American im- 
agination. 

Like a blow on the heart came the 
proposition: “You are the man”. Pa- 
tiently, subtly, the case was expounded: 
for Palmer to take the nomination would 
be a real victory for the Wilson cause; 
for he was an idealist, a reformer, an 
exponent of the Wilson type. True, he 
was young, barely forty, yet the coun- 
try loves young men. His political his- 
tory, while brief, was romantic. The 
plain folk from whose ranks he had 
sprung, the college men, and the church 
people, all would rally to him; so would 
the temperance folk, and the peace ad- 
vocates, and the woman suffragists and 


progressives generally. He could win, | 
if he would permit himself to be nom- 


inated. 


Quickly the surprised Democratic 


leaders learned that their master stroke ’ 
at the deadlock had failed. Here in six | 


feet of Quaker flesh and blood was a 
man who actually was not in politics for 
what he could get out of it for himself. 
Their offer was unconditionally spurned. 
Once again they heard the refrain, that 
the Pennsylvania delegation, and all the 
other Wilson forces that could be com- 
manded, would be found fighting for 
their man on the last roll call. A few 
hours later a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation was held and, as his 
answer to all allurements, in a Crusader 
speech, Palmer thrilled his followers 
with the purpose to stay in Baltimore 
by the Wilson banner, if need be, “until 
the Chesapeake bore ice a foot thick”. 
(Those who sweltered in the Conven- 
tion Hall will appreciate that figure of 
speech.) So the line held steady. 

Woodrow Wilson is in the White 
House today because a new breed of 
young Pennsylvania Democrat would 
not break faith or betray a trust. 
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Pinchot—the Record and the Man 


HAVE known Gifford Pinchot inti- 

mately for years. Never have I 

known him to act from any motive 
not of the highest. His pleasure is to 
give of his time, talents, and money. 
His nature is to look forward and up- 
ward. 

The first time I saw him, he made a 
picture on my mind that has never 
‘faded. It was when the fif- 
teen governors made their 
much-talked-of trip down the 
Mississippi River. Pinchot 
left the Roosevelt boat and 
came over to visit ours. I 
asked him a question about 
conservation, a topic on which 
I was then far more ignorant 
even than I am now. In 2 
few swift sentences he gave 
a feeling for the subject that 
fixed my interest everlasting- 
ly. I may sometime squirm 
out of journalism and public 
affairs, and go to live on a 
hill, but never shall I cease to 
follow with emotion every 
principal step in the mighty 
movement to control the nat- 
ural resources of the world 
for the benefit of all its pres- 
ent and coming inhabitants. 
Gifford Pinchot knew his sub- 
ject as no man else in the 
country knew it, and flooding 
his knowledge was the intense 
light of imagination and be- 
lief. 

Some years passed, I seeing 
him only from time to time, 
when suddenly there burst a 
controversy that is not second 
in importance to any political 
struggle of our day. Among 
the achievements of the Roose- 
velt administrations, two 
stand out easily first in value. 
One was the general spirit, 
the crusade, the inspiration 
to the young men, the proc- 
lamation or sermon, the ral- 
lying cry. The other, specific 
and urgent, was the under- 
taking of the government to 
save what was left of our resources. This 
conservation movement, which had the 
President’s enthusiastic backing, was in 
the hands of Gifford Pinchot. He 
was seeing the vision; his was the expert 
knowledge; and his was the driving en- 
thusiasm that kept Mr. Roosevelt, on 
that subject, always at white heat. In 
the general moral and political revival- 
ist propaganda that was so valuable, he 
also had an important part, for the 
President was his intimate associate and 
very much under his influence. Colonel 
Roosevelt is a man of many qualities, 
ranging from astute immediate politics 
to superb and courageous efforts toward 
important ends. The Colonel and I are 
sometimes companions in arms; some- 
times I am one of his humbler oppo- 
nents in the lists; I have good reason 
to understand his dash and force either 
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for a thing or against; and many a time 
I have appreciated a timely aid when it 
was most needed. I was one of those 
who met him in Europe and urged him 
to take up arms against Mr. Taft’s re- 
lapse to the interests; one of the two 
who shared his stateroom on the event- 
ful ride to Saratoga; one of those who 
endeavored to bring about his nomina- 





tion in 1912 rather than Mr. Taft’s; and 
one who will never cease to remember 
his cordial and much needed assistance 
when the anti-Tammany fight of 1913 
was featured mainly by the dangers and 
difficulties of the fusion cause. Mr. 
Pinchot’s devotion to Colonel Roosevelt 
is therefore easily appreciated by me. 
If I am not following the Colonel now, 
it is because I happen to agree on na- 
tional policies with another leader, not 
because I am blind either to his great 
charm or to achievements that mean 
much to me and must mean even more 
to Mr. Pinchot, who had himself so big 
a part in those achievements and who 
has lived in such close intimacy with 
that charm. Let me express here, how- 
ever, the belief that if Mr. Pinchot is 
elected to the Senate, triumphing over 
one worthy and one most unworthy an- 


tagonist, neither Colonel Roosevelt nor 
anybody else will control his vote in 
Washington. I am‘ sure he does not 
sympathize with any partizan attacks 
on the President. He is by no means 
an extreme party man, and to his mind 
it means much that Mr. Wilson is the 
President (and the devoted and pro- 
gressive President) of the whole nation. 
Were he in Washington, [ 
should expect from him a rec- 
ord much like that of William 
Kent. 

To return, however, to the 
reasons that I have to know 
thoroughly the quality of the 
man and the quality of his 
work: we come now to the 
famous Glavis-Pinchot-Ballin- 
ger Controversy. Collier’s, of 
which I was then editor, was 
requested to publish Glavis’ 
protest against the Ballinger 
betrayal, and did it, and as a 
result I was in the midst of 
the trouble throughout. For 
about two years the fight was 
at white heat. Some of the 
ablest men in the country be- 
came involved. A determined 
assault was made on Mr. 
Pinchot’s conduct of the For- 
estry Department, with the 
result of bringing into sharper 
relief what he had done for 
the country and the notable 
enthusiasm with which he 
had filled those working in 
the department under him. 
When that big fight was won 
he became the active leader 
of the National Conservation 
Association, and to his devo- 
tion and knowledge its suc- 
cesses are mainly due. 

What greater contrast could 
there be between Mr. Pinchot 
and Mr. Penrose! Both have 
had the advantages of educa- 
tion and opportunity. Mr. 
Penrose has done his utmost 
to lower the repute of Penn- 
sylvania. He has become a 
by-word everywhere. Gifford 
Pinchot has so conducted himself that 
boys of today will be good citizens of 
tomorrow because has lived among us. 

The Progressive Party, like most large 
parties, contains a reactionary and a 
progressive wing. Mr. Pinchot is the 
most radical among those leaders in the 
party who have great national reputa- 
tions. My prophecy is that in order 
to retain him permanently, the party 
will have to put its emphasis on reforms 
and not on objections to other people’s 
reforms. If the party disappears, or if 
he is forced to leave it, you may be sure 
he will be found, whether in office or in 
private life, devoting every ounce of 
himself to the public service. If I were 
hunting about for examples of the high- 
est type of American citizen, there are 
not over-many who would be placed on 
the same plane with Gifford Pinchot. 
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The Presidency Spurned 


The Inside Story of the Baltimore Convention, 
Now Told for the First Time 


S everybody remembers, there were 


at Baltimore two outstanding 
candidates, Champ Clark and 
Woodrow Wilson; though whether 


Champ Clark was to be allowed to re- 
ceive his votes on the final ballot, is a 
bootless point to consider now. There 
is good reason to believe that the pri- 
vate slate of the “big bosses” had an- 
other name on it than that of the man 
from Missouri with a dog. 

For ten ballots Clark led, then when 
New York and Illinois suddenly lined 
up behind the Misouri banner, Bryan 
flung his bombshell. Wilson forged 
ahead in the voting, but the deadlock 
could not yet be broken. Neither can- 
didate could muster the necessary two- 
thirds vote for forty five dreary bal- 
lots. All the forces which natural 
shrewdness and trained political diplo- 
macy could bring into play were fran- 
tically at work. 

The Wilson leader on the floor of the 
Convention was a big-boned Quaker, 
just turned forty, who had in college 
spouted about idealism in politics, and, 
what is more unusual, had continued to 
speak from the same text and work for 
the same objective after he had got 
into the melee of practical life. One 
of the people of Penn, a birthright re- 
former, A. Mitchell Palmer, had risen 
rapidly to power in his own state. 

With the reformer, fire burning in his 
bones, as might be expected of this in- 
heritor of the blood and teachings of 
the pioneer anti-slavery, anti-rum, and 
anti-war workers, Palmer essayed prac- 
tical politics in 1908 by announcing 
himself a candidate for Congress. The 
bosses gave him a fight that should have 
satisfied even a Quaker, but he defeated 
them, and was elected to Congress for 
three successive terms. 

“Bucking the bosses” was such fine 
sport that Palmer, with a group of kin- 
dred spirits about him—“Sunday School 
politicians” mostly—undertook to wrest 
the control of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic organization from the “Old 
Guard” who flagrantly represented the 
“bi-partizan” type of politician. By the 
close vote of forty one to forty in 1911 
the “Reorganizers” were put into con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania Democracy. 

Lest any one should cry “mere rumor 
and gossip” concerning the story I am 
about to tell, I am safeguarding myself 
by saying that it came to me soon after 
the Convention from various secondary 
sources; I have since verified it by two 
of the participants in the inner events 
narrated and have secured from Mr. 
Palmer himself the admission that the 
offers, yet to be related, were actually 
made to him. 

When it early became apparent, after 
a dozen ballots, that this young cham- 
pion of the Wilson cause, whose voice 
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could be heard to the uttermost reaches 
of the Armory’s expanse, was really a 
leader and a personality to be reckoned 
with, the “big fellows” began to try to 
dicker with him. Clearly he must be 
taken into the camp, or else over- 
whelmed. Every newspaper in the land 
told day after day how brilliantly Pal- 
mer led the Wilson cause. He went to 
Baltimore an unknown man; he left it 
a national figure. 

The first temptation came early in 
the struggle. It was a cold-blooded dec- 
laration from a Clark leader, that if 
Palmer would make, or permit, a break 
for Clark in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, he himself would be straightway 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 
Perhaps it did not take any great self- 
denial to repudiate this seduction. 

The real crisis came later. Hour after 
hour, day after day, night after night, 
the momentous struggle had waged. The 
master politicians of the party con- 
fessed themselves unable to find a solu- 
tion for the tangle. For them a new 
peril had arisen, greater than the failure 
of any candidate, nothing less than the 
control of the party. They were now 
forced to the position that they would 
be willing to see any man named, so 
long as they had the controlling hand in 
his nomination. 

On the afternoon of June 30th there 
gathered in the rooms. of Chairman 
Mack, of the National Committee, in 
the Hotel Belvedere, the floor leaders 
of all the candidates, together with the 
big men of the National Organization. 
“Among those present” were Murphy, 
Mack, Justice Cohalan of New York, 
Taggart of Indiana, Ollie James of Ken- 
tucky, Stone and Francis of Missouri, 
Bankhead of Alabama, Sullivan of II- 
linois, Burleson of Texas, Luke Lea of 
Tennessee, and Edwin Wood of Michi- 
gan. 


FoR three or four hours the discussion 

raged, and “compromise” was the 
dominant note. Some way out must be 
found. Edwin Wood of Michigan took 
the floor and pointed out the inevitable- 
ness of a “dark horse”. He openly pro- 
posed to the conference the name of A. 
Mitchell Palmer as a man upon whom 
all could agree. 

The real force of this proffer to Pal- 
mer was reserved until later. It was in 
a smaller early morning conference, in 
a private home on Mount Royal Ave- 
nue, at three o’clock the next morning, 
the word came that one Wilson leader 
was weakening. That message, signifi- 
cantly, was telephoned from New York. 

At this hour of physical exhaustion the 
“big bosses” in a group laid down the 
facts of the case to the young Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, his associate 


in the Wilson leadership, A. E. Burle- 


son, now Postmaster-General, sitting by, 
Aiter they had given him certain wig 
admonitions about being “practical 
and “reasonable”, they showed him that 
it was impossible for Wilson to win— 
utterly, absolutely impossible. Item by 
item they canvassed the situation to 
prove that they were right beyond all 
peradventure. He was madly defending 
a lost cause: this they showed him as 
one friend to another. 


UT he had the only key that could 

open the deadlock. Hiss Pennsyl- 
vania delegation was the keytsone of 
the situation. All of the delegates, 
and the country at large, were tired 
of this resultless struggle. Everybody 
was clamoring for a “dark horse”, 
The Convention strife had grown too 
bitter for any of the outstanding 
candidates, or any of the old Demo- 
cratic leaders, to win the nomination. 
Some fit, forceful figure must be found 
who would appeal to the American m- 
agination. 

Like a blow on the heart came the 
proposition: “You are the man”. Pa- 
tiently, subtly, the case was expounded: 
for Palmer to take the nomination would 
be a real victory for the Wilson cause; 


for he was an idealist, a reformer, an [ 


exponent of the Wilson type. True, he 
was young, barely forty, yet the coun- 
try loves young men. His political his- 
tory, while brief, was romantic. The 
plain folk from whose ranks he had 


sprung, the college men, and the church { 


people, all would rally to him; so would 
the temperance folk, and the peace ad- 
vocates, and the woman suffragists and 
progressives generally. He could wi, 
if he would permit himself to be nom- 
inated. 

Quickly the surprised Democratic 
leaders learned that their master stroke 
at the deadlock had failed. Here in sx 
feet of Quaker flesh and blood was 4 
man who actually was not in politics for 
what he could get out of it for himsel 
Their offer was unconditionally spumed. 
Once again they heard the refrain, that 
the Pennsylvania delegation, and all the 
other Wilson forces that could be com 
manded, would be found fighting for 
their man on the last roll call. A fev 
hours later a meeting of the Pennsy!- 
vania delegation was held and, 2s his 
answer to all allurements, in a Crusader 
speech, Palmer thrilled his followers 
with the purpose to stay in Balti 
by the Wilson banner, if need be, unt 
the Chesapeake bore ice 2 foot thick”. 
(Those who sweltered in the Conver 
tion Hall will appreciate that figure ° 
speech.) So the line held steady. , 

Woodrow Wilson is in the ' 
House today because a new breed . 
young Pennsylvania Democrat wou't 
not break faith or betray a trust. 
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Do Bodies Fall? = ““ 


traction from various dynamical 

standpoints, and | have shown 
that many of the greatest natural 
philosophers during the last two 
hundred years, including Newton 
himself, could not be brought to be- 
lieve that attraction was a physical 
quality ; but held that it was only 
useful as a mathematical metaphor, 
to give to the law of the distance a 
comprehensive form. 

Now I will give a short sketch of 
the Cartesian rival theory which, 
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| fect shown the absurdity of at- 
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tried to explain that fall by the vor- 
tex method instead of the mutual 
attraction of matter. 

To give the vortex theory a sem- 
blance of probability, it was neces- 
sary to form several hypotheses, 
such as 

1, A plenum of substance, requir- 
ing work to produce a vacuum. 

2. That this substance should be 





) fluid and frictionless. 


3. That it should be perfectly elas- 
tie to begin with. 

4, That one particle of it should 
be set in motion. 

It was at these hypotheses that 
Newton directed the sarcastic state- 
ment that in formulating his system 
he did not depend for his proof on 
hypothesis, but on actual facts. 

But the Cartesians consider that 
these hypotheses are well-known 
facts, as Lamé says, ‘‘That the ex- 
istence of an etherial fluid medium 
is incontestably demonstrated by the 
propagation of light through celestial 
spaces; and we know that ponder- 
able matter is not alone in the uni- 
Verse; its particles swim, as it were, 
ma kind of fluid medium.’’ 

Lamé, Guyot and Le Sage intro- 
dueed floating bodies, and showed 
that if such a fluid was rotated, it 
Would form vortices in which the 

| lighter bodies would gravitate to the 
Centre, and the heavier, according to 
\Bode’s law, at greater distances in 
\proportion to their mass. 

an illustration of the applica- 





tion of this vortex theory to the 
Solar System, let us suppose a static 
tuid Subject to the conditions afore- 
tentioned, and suppose that in Fig. 
la particle at o be given motion in 
he line YX’ towards Y ; then in 
sich a fluid there would be a com- 
hession in the direction O X. 





By KINERTIA 
XI 


And the resistance due to that 
compression would causé deflection 
of the fluid in ecurvillinear lines, as 
represented by @ and b, and at the 
same time there would be a partial 
vacuum formed in the rear of a, 
causing other elements such as a’ and 
b', to be drawn into the vortex, 
which would cause a gyration of one 
part of the mass round a center c¢, 
and another part of the mass around 
a centre c’, located in a line passing 
through 0, at right angles to V1’, 
say YY’. 

A current would be set up as Ber- 
noulli showed in the direction of the 
arrow passing through 0, which 
would continue to set up currents 
and whirls ad infinitum, because the 
fluid is frictionless and perfectly 
elastic, as well as homogeneous. 
Now if m n, in (Fig. 2) = v = vel. 

of original impulse. 

And n d = a = vel. of resistance 
= a constant. 

Let the angles 9 be all equal, seeing 
that the resistance is constant, and 


X nem 

















FIG. 2 


the fluid elastic and homogenuous. 
For the first instant the vel. v = 











mn 
ma = 
Cos 8 
For the second instant the vel. v’ = 
d wv 
de = 
Cos 9 
For the third instant the vel. v” = 
en” 
efx 
Cos 9 


As m n is a constant, eall it a. 
a 
Then we have v = 
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And v” = (Cos %)* = ——— ete. 
——— (Cos ®)* 
Cos 9 
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Let b represent Cos ®; then the gen- 

eral equation of propagation is, 
a 

v ; and if b is less than 
b4 

unity, the limiting value of vy = 4, 


@ <== 





FIG. 3 


And z = the time which has elapsed 
from the beginning of motion of 
the wave of propagation = 


a 

Log b{ — }} ; which is the equa- 
v 

tion of a logarithmic spiral. 


a 
And “) represents the radii rec- 


v 

tors of the path of propagation. 

The path of propagation is dif- 
ferent from that of translation. 

Let us now suppose that the fluid 
mass to be set in rotation is divided 
into a number of thin dises, with 
planes perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation: what is true of one disc 
will be true of all. 

In (Fig. 3) let a b c represent one 
of these discs, and suppose it to be 
divided into a number of thin con- 
centric rings, as d, e, f. 

Let the thickness of the dise and 
the depth of the rings be such that 
a linear unit measured on any are 
will represent a unit of volume, and 
also a unit of mass; or, in other 
words, let both the thickness and the 
depth of the rings be unity. 

The original impulse being con- 
stant, then the work done along the 
path of propagation a o is constant. 

The work required to give to the 


ring d the velocity v is w = — m; 
9 


where m is the mass of the ring. 
And so for the ring e, to give 
V1 
velocity v1, work w’ = — m’. 


But w = w’; and — m= — ww; 
2 2 

or um = vrm’. 

By substituting for m, 2 * r; and 
for m’, 27r; then 

After dividing by 2 7, we have 

vr 

v'r = vr’, or v = —. 


9 
If now we make 7’ = 1, and m = 
429 
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~ Books and Men 


By NEITH BOYCE 


latest book, published a short 

time before the outbreak of the 
yar, illustrates both Mr. Wells’ excel- 
lences and deficiencies as a prophet. 
Therein, leaping half a century into the 
future, he predicts and describes a gen- 
eral European war; in which our pres- 
ent society breaks up like metal in a 
crucible; whence it issues in a new form, 
setting free the real energy of mankind. 

A most potent factor in the disorgani- 
zation of our present system, preceding 
the flare-up in which it disappears, is to 
be, according to Mr. Wells’ acute vision, 
the discovery of a new source of ma- 
terial power. In the year 1933 science 
has solved the problem “of inducing 
radio-activity in the heavier elements 
and so tapping the internal energy of 
atoms”, and a few years later we see 
“stomic energy” dominating every other 
source of power. There results a gigan- 
tie replacement of industrial methods 
and machinery throughout the world. 
In place of the “frightful armored mon- 
sters” that we know today, the high- 
ways are “thronged with light and clean 
shapes of silvered steel”. The new 
“stomic aeroplane” becomes a mania. 
In France alone 30,000 in one year leap 
into the air. 

The “atomic engines” have invaded 
industrialism; and gold is made from 
bismuth, leading to a rise in prices 
throughout the world, to feverish activ- 
ity and productivity. But then— 


Tt World Set Free, H. G. Wells’ 


If there was a vast development of pro- 
duction, there was also a huge destruction 
of values. These glaring factories work- 
ing night and day, these glittering new 
vehicles swinging noiselessly along the 
roads, these flights of dragon-flies that 


' soared in the air, were indeed no more 


than the brightnesses of lamps and fires 
that gleam out when the world sinks 
towards twilight and night. Between 
these high lights accumulated disaster, 
social catastrophe. The coal mines 
were manifestly doomed to closure, the 
vast amount of capital invested in 
iil was becoming unsaleable, vast swarms 
of laborers in innumerable occupations 
vere being flung out of employment 
by the superior efficiency of the new 
machinery, the rapid fall in the cost 
of transit was destroying high land values 
at every centre of population; gold was 
wdergoing headlong depreciation, all the 
securities upon which the credit of the 
world rested were slipping and sliding, 
banks were tottering, the stock exchanges 
were scenes of feverish panic;—this was 
the reverse of the spectacle, these were 
the black and monstrous under-conse- 
quences of the Leap Into the Air. 


_ Man conquered by Machinery—as 
samuel Butler foresaw, long before 
Wels! But Mr. Wells, like the good 
‘tate Socialist he is, blames it all upon 
Government”. There had been no 
en of these results of cheap en- 
ey. 


he world in these days was ‘not really 
bverned at all, in the sense in which 
fvernment came to be understood in 
ii quent years . . . the world was so 
€ governed that with the very coming 
‘Plenty, one has still to tell of hard- 
P,; famine, anger, confusion, conflict 
td incoherent suffering. 





No one is better qualified than Mr. 

Wells to tell these things, to give a real 
picture of a world-smash. He does it 
by means of familiar stage-tricks, but 
he does it. He shows us the rising of 
the Unemployed, the beginning of social 
disorganization, the ferment of the new 
ideas of society. Then, suddenly, a 
“Grave International Situation” — the 
Central European Powers attacking the 
Slav Confederacy, with France and Eng- 
land going to the help of the Slavs. 
And this is the beginning of what Mr. 
Wells calls “the last war”. As to the 
causes— 
It must be remembered that the political 
structure of the world at that time was 
everywhere extraordinarily behind the col- 
lective intelligence. For two hundred 
years there had been no great changes in 
political or legal methods or pretensions, 
while in nearly every other aspect of life 
there had been fundamental revolutions, 
gigantic releases. . The ostensible 
governments of the world in the twentieth 
century were following in the wake of the 
ostensible religions. They were ceasing 
to command the services of any but sec~- 
ond-rate men. 


But Mr. Wells has a trick up his 
sleeve, and he ends that war—and all 
wars. By means of “atomic bombs” 
dropped from aeroplanes, he destroys 
the seats of government. These bombs 
will keep on exploding for seventy years, 
and the capitals of the warring nations 
are reduced to the state of active vol- 
canoes. The statesmen are blown up, 
and all their machinery of control. 

While this is happening, the fighting 
goes on in Belgium and Holland, and 
we have some vivid pictures of it. Hol- 
land opens her dikes and there is a stu- 
pendous battle of aeroplanes. . . . A 
million men are slaughtered, and “civili- 
zation” seems drowning in blood. The 
Orient and America are alblaze, govern- 
ment is at an end, people are starving 
everywhere. . . 

Then the world reorganizes. We leave 
Mr. Wells to explain just how, for at 
this point his book ceases to be interest- 
ing to us personally. It is just at this 
point, we think, that Mr. Wells’ pro- 
phetic imagination always fails. He can 
see a certain distance into the future 
and as a prophet of war and disaster 
he is unparalleled. But when it comes 
to constructing a new society, we must 
respectfully take leave of Mr. Wells. 
We cannot conceive of anybody being 
willing to live in one of his Utopias. 
The contemplation of his ideal state is 
almost enough to reconcile us to the 
world as it is. 


NE very interesting thing about the 
present war is its effect upon rep- 
resentative men of letters, who in their 
normal state as philosophers, poets, 
artists, are also men of peace and of 
world-wide sympathies. Listen. This 
is Anatole France, the calm and exqui- 
site artist, the anti-militarist, the free 
thinker. He writes this letter: 


My dear Hervé: I send to La Guerre 
Sociale my indignant protest against the 
destruction of the cathedral at Rheims. 





two Most Popular Books 


Transformer Construction 

While of great value to the amateur who de- 
sires to build his own transformers, for experi- 
mental purposes, the student of electrical en- 
gineering finds the High-Pressure Transformer 
book of considerable assistance in making plain 
fundamental principles. 

Many transformers built according to the 
directions in the following books by ‘*Young 
America’’ have been tested by the author, and 
found to have 90 per cent efficiency. 

How To MaKE A TRANSFORMER FOR LOw-PRES- 


SURES; POSTPAID <- e 25 CENTS 
DIRECTIONS FOR DESIGNING, MAKING AND 
OPERATING HIGH - PRESSURE TRANSFORMERS; 
POSTPAID . 59 CENTS 


If your book ‘dealer cannot supply the above 
books remit amount to 
Pror. F. E. AUSTIN, Box 41, Hanover, N. H. 
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Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


You Need Bran 


Everybody needs it. Our too-fine 
foods—foods with too little roughage 
—bring need for unnatural aids. 

Pettijohn’s is really whole wheat 
—soft,rolled and flaky—wheat with 
the bran. You will find it on nearly 
every diet list. 


Its lusciousness tempts fickle ap- 


petites. Its after effect is a better 
condition. 


It betters the preakfast and it bet- 
tersthe day. It is due to yourself 
that you know this. 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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Invoking the blessing of the God of the 
Christians, the barbarians have burned 
one of the most magnificent monuments 
of Christianity. They have thus covered 
themselves with eternal infamy, and the 
Geman name has become execrated by 
all thinking men. Who in the face of 
this ¢an doubt that they are really bar- 
bariats, and that we are fighting for civ- 
igation? 

The war will be fought without merey, 
but we, as soldiers fighting for the right 
will remain worthy of our cause. We will 
continue to the end to show that we are 
magnhanimotis as well as victorious. As 
you say today, we will inflict pitiless ven- 
geance upon the criminals, but we will 
not stain our victory by any similar crimes 
upon their soil. When we have conquered 
their last army and reduced their last 
fortress we will proclaim that the people 
of France will again receive in friendship 
the conquered enemy. 


And this is Maeterlinck, the mystical 
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poet, the dreamer of far away marvel- 
ous dreams: 


At these moments of tragedy none should 
be allowed to speak who cannot shoulder 
a rifle—for the written word seems so 
monstrously useless, so overwhelmingly 
trivial, in front of this mighty drama that 
shall for a lon time, it may be forever, 
free mankind hen the scourge of war; 
the one scourge among all that cannot be 
excused, that cannot explained, since 
alone among all it issues entire from the 
hands of man... . 

When the hour shall have come for set- 
tling accounts—and it will not long delay 
—we shall have forgotten much of what 
we have suffered, and a blameworthy pity 
will creep over us and cloud our eyes. 
This is the’ moment, therefore, for us to 
frame our inexorable resolution. After 
the final victory, when the enemy is 
crushed—as crushed he will be—efforts 
will be made to enlist our sympathy, to 
move us to pity. ... 

It is not true that in this gigantic crime 
there are innocent and guilty, or degrees 
of guilt. We have here no wretched 
slaves dragged along by a tyrant king. 
Nations have the government they de- 
Berve. . 

We have forces here quite different 
from those on the surface, forces that are 
secret, irresistible and profound. It is these 
we must judge, these we must crush, for 
they are the only ones that will not be im- 

roved, or softened, or brought into line 

y experience, or progress, or even the 
bitterest lesson. hey are unalterable 
and immovable, their springs lie far be- 
neath hope or influence; and they must 
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on the Safe Side 


Decay in any food will cause stomach and liver ailments 
and a tired, heavy-headed feeling. 

Beer is food, a saccharine product. Light disturbs its chem- 
ical properties causing decay. 

Beer in light bottles is—??? 

Schlitz is made pure and brewed in the dark —the Brown 
Bottle keeps it pure until it is poured into your glass, 
sparkling and clear as crystal. 

See that Crown is branded “Schlitz”’ 


in Brown Bottles 


Order a Case 
Today 















The Beer us 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


————__ 


be destroyed as we destroy a nest of 
wasps, since we know that these Dever 
can change into a nest of bees. 


Gerhardt Hauptman has risen to qe, 
fend Germany. To him writes his ol 
friend, Romain Rolland, the author of 
Jean Christophe: 


I do not remonstrate with you over the 
mourning you have caused us, for you 
mourning will not be less. If France js 
ruined, Germany will be also. I did not 
raise my voice in protest when I saw you 
armies violate the neutrality of noble Bel. 
gium. That breach of honor, which 
arouses the disgust of every correct cop. 
science, is too much a part of the political 
traditions of your King of Prussia; it dig 
not surprise me. 

But the ferocity of your treatment of 
that nation, whose only fault is that of 
defending to the last breath justice and its 
independence, just as you Germans did 
in 1813, that is too much. The indign. 
tion of the whole world is aroused. Re 
serve these acts of violence for us, the 
French, your real enemies. But to direct 
such violence against your victims, against 
this unfortunate and innocent little Bel. 
gium—how shameful! 

And not content with attacking living 


Belgium, you wage war against the dead, f 


against the glories of centuries, Yoy 
bombard Malines, you burn Rubens. Lov. 
vain is but a heap of cinders—Louvain 
with its treasures of art and science, the 
sacred city. 
what name do you wish to be known nov, 
Hauptmann, you who have denied the 
name of barbarian? Are you the of- 
spring of Goethe or of Attila? 


Bergson, the philosopher of ultn- 
modernism, flames out in the chons 
that this is “a war of civilization against 
barbarism”. ; 

Kropotkin, the Russian leader, whom 
for long years we have thought of a 
pure spirit, somehow, as having passed 
beyond the stress and storm of human 
passion—he who wrote that beautiful 
book, The Memoirs of a Revolutionist— 
Kropotkin regrets that he, at seventy 


two, is “too old to shoulder a musket”! | 


Marinetti, the Futurist poet of Italy, 
has been imprisoned for burning an 
Austrian flag in public at Milan. 

And, to end with two rather comic 
illustrations: 

Those two haters of war and lovers 
of peace, Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Nor- 
man Angell, are now engaged in a bitter 
journalistic warfare—as to the best 
methods of securing peace. 

And a German banker of New York, 
having cabled to Rudyard Kipling, of- 
fering him $3000 for one night’s appear 
ance here to read certain named poems 
(they are early poems and violently 
anti-Russian) received a reply from 
Kipling to the effect that he is far too 
busy with his efforts on behalf of “the 
former city of Louvain” to accept! — 
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A Stand Patter 


The train was approaching Joplin. 
And the colored porter walked briskly 
up to Mr. Carter of Missouri, and smil- 
ing broadly, asked: a 

“Shall 1 jest brush you all off, sah? 

“Not on your life”, replied Mr. Car- 
ter, “I'll get off this train in the regular 
way, as soon as it stops.” 


Living in Hope 
“Did anything the fortune teller told 


you, come true?” 
“Not yet, but I’m young.” 


No Joy Rider 


In the days when iron rails carried 
the trains from branch stations to the 
main lines, 2 country woman went on 
her first journey. The engine snorted, 
carrying the coaches forward with ter- 
rifie jerks and lurches. She turned all 
satchels loose and grasped the seat ahead 
of her with desperate energy until the 
train ran onto the smooth steel rails of 
the main line. Then with slow but hap- 
py caution she gradually turned loose 
and sank back into her seat: “Thank 
(iod we've lit”, she sighed. 


Try, Try Again 


Boss Barber (to apprentice): “You’ve 
cut that gentleman three times! Just 
for that you’ll have to shave him all 
over again!” 


If He Had Wandered 


“Isaac Epstein twenty years ago 
stood on this corner selling shoe 
strings. Now he owns the corner’, said 
Levi enthusiastically. 

“Think of it”, moaned his friend, “if 
he had walked up and down, he would 
have owned the block.” 


Man Wants But Little 


The bride had walked out with a 
frend and the bridegroom sat on the 
porch of the summer hotel. His eyes 
travelled by spells to the pathway and 
at last kept themselves anxiously on the 
horizon, straining eagerly for the miss- 
ing one. 

“Hey, chap”, consoled a seasoned Ben- 
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You mothers know that youth needs Quaker Oats—needs an 
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As an energy food—as a source of vitality—nothing can take 
its place. 
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Most grown-ups, too. 
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But most children get too little. 
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edict, “she! come back. What’s your 


Worry?” 


“Yes, of course. But I would like to 


se her before she is an old woman” 


was the doleful 


reply. 


, 


Read by Reputation 


Ringling Brothers are known through- 
out the South and have a_ following. 
Robertson Brothers thought to make a 
tour through this same country and they 
announced their show for Sept. Ist. 


{ 
vhat does the bi 


g sign say?” 


Aunt Maria was out walking with her 
ttle charge who asked her: “Mammy, 


“That”, pondered auntie, “that thay 
Best show on earth— 


Robertson Bros. 
Cept One.” 
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